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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantial savings 
for you as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- 
ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling 
and housekeeping requirements, and still get the 
same finest quality “Bakery-Proved” Flours by 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
“Bakery-Proved” Bulk Flours can be delivered to 


Ihternational 


co MP A H.Y 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


MILLING 





you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 
location best. 

International’s engineering staff has had many 
years’ experience handling bulk flour problems. Ask 
your International representdtive for further infor- 
mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 
to your bakery! 


“Bakery-Proved” — Trademark 
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You can always tell a well-disciplined symphonic 
string section by the precise, simultaneous move- 
ment of violin bows. Likewise, bakers judge 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours by the unvarying 
way these fine flours perform from one delivery 
to the next. In fact it’s a BIG reason you always 
get the best results . . . the same results . . . every 
time you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. The 
word for it is... 


niformity 


' RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Millers of Superb Bakery Flours including 
OccIDENT, PRODUCER, SWEET Loar, SWEET 
LoaF SPECIAL, Eaco, SUNBURST, GOLD HEART, 
KyYRou, OcciDENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY 
SPECIAL, AMERICAN BEAUTY BAKERS, 
RELIABLE, AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, 

Roya PATENT and WHITE SPRAY. 








See you at 
ARBA CONVENTION 


March 17-20 
in New Orleans 
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A fancy clear favored 
in the highest 
quality shops 


eo SINCE 1879 


ILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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“Yes!...Our Mills are right up to date!” | 





Frank Lindholm, Superintendent of our Hastings taining the most modern mills to produce the 
~ Mill, Hastings, Minnesota, is proud to show highest quality flour. 

: ‘**Mr. American Farmer’’ one of our mills on his Constant vigilance and the highest milling 
tour of King Midas. We are a milling company integrity, to continually produce the best, that’s 


that has always based its operations on main- what King Midas stands for, that’s what we do! 


* e 
On the job 
FLOUR MILLS when it counts... 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS 
MINNEAPOLIS “Q> MINNESOTA 
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— ~ 
If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 


























...80 | sez to the Boss: 
There wouldn't be 
any headaches if you'd 


buy at least 50%* 








DRINKWATER FLOUR 


If you are making top quality loaves, you can’t afford to settle for less than quality 
ingredients. DRINKWATER FLOUR can make the difference between “average” 


bread and loaves that come out perfect, evenly browned. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


a d 100% is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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BAKERY 
FLOURS 
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COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
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Housewives Say, 
"Give Us More 
Baking Quality” 


NEW YORK—tThe average Ameri- 
can housewife’s opinion of commer- 
cial baked foods and suggestions for 

ible improvement were aired at 
a meeting of the Metropolitan Bak- 
ery Production Club, Inc., recently. 

The program, attracting a record 
attendance, featured Isabelle McGov- 
em, food editor, New York Herald 
Tribune; Ester Foley, food editor, 
McFadden Magazine group, and Jose- 
McCerthy, food editor, Nation- 
al Broadcasting Co. 

In brief, the speakers indicated 
that their experience showed that 
“he average woman felt that bread, 
mie and cake were mass production 
items and resented the fact that in- 
dividuality has been lost in large 
scale operations. There was a definite 
Smplication that eating quality should 
stand above uniformity and perfec- 
fion in texture. They called upon the 
bakers to produce evidence that peo- 
iple, not machines, make the products. 
Declaring that “bakers must get 
‘loser to the heart of the American 
family,’ one speaker told them to 

alk to the women with the loaf of 
bread or pie that they buy.” She 
told them to write their message in 
longhand and present it with the 
oduct, personalizing the plant and 
the personnel in a real relations 
wampaign. This speaker further ad- 
wocated personalized material telling 
consumer how to cut it, use it, 
nd heat it, and urged the bakers 
to “tell the enrichment story.” 
| The food editors told the bakers 
to give the housewife more infor- 
ation on how the product is made 
d to explain methods, putting this 
ita on the package or in the end- 
. They also advocated offering 
ggestions for “that something ex- 
for an occasion,” and that bakers 
il the housewife how to make other 
oducts from bread. 

“Before you know it, women will 
balize how versatile bread is,” one 
paker said. 

One of the food experts had cabled 
for written criticisms from her read- 
@s, and gave these answers as typi- 
tal replies: “Get rid of imitation 
favor and whipped cream; same 
sticky, sweet cake; all cakes and 
@okies are dry and without flavor 
and look like assembly line prod- 
ucts.” In the replies consumers 
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| If WON’T BE LONG NOW! 


¥ a few more days until we keep 
that date at ... the 1957 
MBA Convention & Exhibition 
17-20— New Orleans, La. 
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called for more variety in smaller 
loaves, plainer items such as coffee 
rings, simple layer cakes, jelly dough- 
nuts and good jelly, unfrosted cake 
and cupcakes and good rye bread. 
One reply called for labeling of trays 
containing baked foods so that the 
customer “wouldn’t have to point and 
ask for half a dozen of those.” 

One of the speakers counselled the 
bakers to keep more women on the 
staff to report to them what is going 
on in the American home. 

Touching on trends in home baking, 
they saw bread stationary but rolls 
up due to curiosity about new mixes. 
They also saw the preference for 


cake mixes hinging on individual 
cases where women preferred to 
make their own frostings. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Minneapolis Associated 


Bakers Elect Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS—New officers of 
the Associated Bakers of Minneapo- 
lis were elected recently. They are 
Clifton A. Myhr, Myhr Bakery, presi- 
dent; William Dalsbo, Dalsbo Bakery, 
vice president; and J. Herbert Swan- 
son, Quality Bake Shop, treasurer. 
The election was held during the 
annual dinner dance of the organiza- 
tion at the Hasty Tasty Cafe. 














MAYHAP THEY'LL STOP AT 
YE OLDE BREAD SHOPPE 


DES MOINES, IOWA — In a 
streamlined generation of jets, science 
and speed, when every new business 


that is opened must have a name , 


stressing the “new,” the “ultra-plus- 
modern,” a bakery here has reversed 
the trend. 

The Des Moines bakery, at Second 
and University Ave., is selling day- 
old bread, and was opened by Peter 
Pan Bread Co. The name of the bak- 
ery is: Ye Olde Bread Shoppe. 
























































Everyone’s heading to New Orleans 
for the Convention and Exhibition of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of America. 
Make your plans so you won’t miss any 
of the displays and discussions dealing 
with every bakery problem. Learn about 
new profit-building ideas while enjoying 


of 


old friendships and making new ones. 


We'll be seeing you at 
ASSOCIATED RETAIL BAKERS 










AMERICA 


Convention and Exhibition 
New Orleans, La. 
March 17, 18, 19, 20—1957 
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For flours that always give you jd 


performance that’s close to miraculous . . . con 


for specific-use flours with unusual anni 
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strength, tolerance and uniformity .. . nr 


for a fine family of flours that are all I 
made by experienced bakery flour specialists the 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











There are signs in every direction that the 
baking industry is beginning to attain the status 
it has been aiming toward for many years—that 
of Big Business. No one has 
ever questioned baking’s place 
as one of the nation’s largest 
food industries, near the top 
in its consumption of materi- 
als, labor and equipment, but 
_ many feel the industry itself 
has been slow to assume the 
mantle of bigness and bear 
the responsibility that goes 
with it. 

Indications of this _ reluc- 
tance, visible to bakers and 
observers alike, have been the 
small amount of industry advertising, public re- 
lations and consumer activity; the general stod- 
giness of management, and the reluctance to 
adopt new ways of doing business and even of 
producing the foods it sells. 

For a decade this situation has been gradually 
changing, spurred by the demands of modern 
merchandising—and accelerated by the awareness 
that many have belatedly rushed to the station 
to find the train gone. 

Industry observers find many indications that 
great things are ahead. In addition to the gift of 
increasing population, the industry is thinking 
about increased merchandising activity to turn 
the per capita consumption of baked foods defi- 
nitely upward. The sales and promotion segments 
of baking are working hard to improve them- 
selves. 

Let’s not lose sight of the fact that the pro- 
duction side is also constantly striving to help 
the sales force by doing a better job. It is diffi- 
cult to attend such meetings as the recently- 
concluded American Society of Bakery Engineers 
annual meeting without feeling that production 
advancements are more than keeping pace with 
sales necessity. 

Let’s pick a few sentences out of context: “In 
the near future, bakers will be using . . . some 
form of continuous mixing process.” “Frozen pies 
are keeping pace with the increase in all frozen 
foods.” “New product will eliminate all cooking 
and cooling time.”’ ‘““Conveyors save manpower at 
crucial points.”’ Nearly all subjects discussed came 
under the “how to save” heading. 

These statements do not come from _ those 
serving a static industry. They disclose an assur- 
ance that automation and all its supplementary 
efficiencies are as close to the baking industry as 
they are those industries having automated lines, 
machine tools, earth satellites and government 
contracts. 

These statements describe an industry which 
can be sold to young America, to solve at one 
swoop the two problems of consumption and 
manpower. 


F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


* * * 


These-things-make-our-nation-great depart- 
ment: One of our hotel chains says it is buying 
15% of “ts beds in the king size to take care of 
the 15% needing extra length beds. Detroit this 
year is building 100% of its automobiles for the 
other 85%. 


* * * 


Those who say the success of a baking meeting 
cannot be measured by attendance should take a 
look at the sessions of the ASBE. 


* * * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 
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Editorials... 


BREAD IN THE NON-FAT DIET 


ELDOM has the baking industry and its 

customers heard a recommendation of bread 
so significant as that which is to be found in the 
paper by Dr. Norman Jolliffe which is presented 
in this issue of The American Baker, begin- 
ning on page 17. Dr. Jolliffe’s highly important 
statement on the history and present status of 
nutritional and medical research on the incidence 
of cholesterol-forming fats upon heart disease 
brings into the widely-discussed and disputed sub- 
ject the authoritative voice of a nutritionist of 
international renown. Though he indicates that 
there is still much to be done on the side of 
clinical observation and substantiation, he is con- 
vinced that enough already is known to justify a 
nutritional scientist’s warning that, pending fur- 
ther substantiation and the development of certain 
technological correctives it must be assumed by 
prudent persons that less fat should be eaten— 
that, to be precise, less than 30% of our total 
calories should come from the fats in our diet. 
Any dietary deficiency in calories resulting from 
this fat restriction, Dr. Jolliffe advises, ‘‘“may then 
be made up, when indicated, by an increased con- 
sumption of full calorie foods such as bread and 
cereals, potatoes, other vegetables and fat-free 
milk.” He thinks a fat-deleted diet would not be 
unpalatable—that, on the contrary, it probably 
would be more palatable. It could provide all the 
needed proteins, minerals and vitamins, and 
“would represent a healthful change.” 

The bread-promotional opportunities inherent 
in the cholesterol story are obvious when and if 
the final verdict of nutritional science confirms 
the initial findings they may be expected to act 
in their customarily discreet but purposeful 
manner. 

Dr. Russell M. Wilder of the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn., who distinguished himself in 
the development and promotion of vitamin en- 
richment of flour and bread, takes a similar view. 
“There is still much to be learned,” he says, 
“before this cholesterol problem has been solved 
and the indecision of opinion in the medical pro- 
fession can be overcome.” 

Much of the cholesterol debate tends to go 
beyond acceptance of the general theory and to 
find certain fats not guilty or less guilty than 
others. 

Though the cholesterol theory seems suscepti- 
ble of faddist distortion and perversion, it for- 
tunately is not yet in the crackpot column, and 
it properly remains on the level of scientific study. 
But the susceptibility of the American public to 
most any new nutritional gimmick suggests that 
long before science has spoken the final word in 
this matter much fat will vanish—perhaps as 
much as 30 or 40%—from the American table. 
And if the validity of this subtraction is ultimately 
confirmed the dinner table will perpetuate the 
deletion. Something will take its place, and it is 
not illogical for the baking industry to look for 
a restoration of wheat foods to their rightful 
place on the table. 


Meantime, it may be assumed that no baker 
will become needlessly or prematurely embroiled 
in cholesterol controversies which might only 
blunt the edge of a sensationally promising new 
promotional weapon. 

One observer says: “I suspect that any attack 
on butter or margarine can lead only to a further 
drop in bread consumption. 

“Personally, I refuse to eat a slice of dry bread 
or toast and even on a hard roll I like plenty of 
butter or reasonable facsimile. 

“The obvious need is for a cheap butter-flavor- 
ed, low-fat-content spread. The dairy industry has 
reluctantly but very successfully marketed a low- 
fat-content ice cream. Certainly they could as 
easily devise a new spread, once they face up to 
thc ‘act that milk solids rather than butterfat are 
to become their most important product.” 
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EDWARD J. KOWALCYK and LEROY A. 
RICE have been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dents of Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., 
according to an announcement by PAUL DEAN 
ARNOLD. Mr. Kowalcyk came to Arnold Bakers 
in 1945 as assistant production manager. He was 
made production manager in 1949, a position he 
continues to hold with his new appointment. Be- 
fore joining Arnold Bakers he was with Cushman 
Sons, Inc., Flour Mills of America, and Mango’ 
Breads, Inc. He iS a past president of the Metro- 
politan Bakery Production Club of New York 
City. Mr. Rice is general sales manager of Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., and sales manager of Arnold Bread 
Sales Corp. He joined the company in 1949 as 
New England divisional manager. Before that he 
was general sales manager of Borck & Stevens, 
Inc. of Bridgeport, Conn. 


CLARENCE GUNNING has been named man- 
ager of the Ward Baking Co. plant at White River 
Junction, Vt. He succeeds WILLIAM R. KRANTZ 
who has retired. Mr. Krantz, who was with Ward 
Baking 44 years, was honored at a_ testimonial 
banquet. 


The Columbia Baking Co. has appointed 
J. B. GRAHAM as bread and cake sales 
manager in the Miami area. 


HARRY B. KONN has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for Schaible’s Bakery at 
Easton, Pa., a new position. Mr. Konn was sales 
manager for the firm since 1938. 


The National Biscuit Co. has named 
ROBERT E. ADAMS as general manager 
of its bread department. He _ succeeds 
THOMAS F. BURKE, recently retired. Mr. 
Adams has been associated with National 
since 1929. 


CLAYTON BAIRD has been elected to the 
board of directors of Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries at 
Fort Worth, Texas. Mr. Baird is the grandson of 
MRS. NINNE L. BAIRD, founder of the company. 


CHARLES H. McMAHAN, plant and 
division manager for the Taystee Bread 
Division of the American Bakeries Co., 
Flint, Mich., has announced the appoint- 
ment of KEITH L. PARK as sales manager 
for Flint, Saginaw and Bay City, Mich. 
Mr. Park started with American three 
years ago as a salesman, and last year was 
appointed a route manager. 


DON MENDENHALL has been appointed new 
regional manager of the Cincinnati, Ohio, division 
of American Bakeries Co., succeeding O. F. EL- 
LIOTT, who has retired after 35 years of service. 
Mr. Mendenhall started with the company in 1933 
as a bread route salesman. 
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Most Major 
Bakeries Hike 
Sales, Profit 


Net sales for the six largest chain 
bakery firms were up in all cases 
for 1956 over previous years, a tabu- 
lation of sales and earnings shows. 
Net profit also was generally up for 
the bakery portions of the firms’ 
operations. 

Earnings increased in four cases. 
For the Continental Baking Co., the 
decline in net profit from last year's 
record was laid to unsatisfactory op- 
erations in the company’s frozen 
foods division. Continental bread and 
cake sales increased in poundage and 
dollar volume over the 1955 record. 

Highest net earnings in the bak- 
ing industry were again recorded by 
Campbell Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Inc., Dallas, whose $8,240,441 
net profit is an all-time record for 
the industry and is 5% above last 
year; the 1955 net was also larger 
than any other baking firm, includ- 
ing those with net sales nearly twice 
Campbell Taggart’s. 

Detailed net sales and net profit 
figures for the six baking firms are 
shown below: 

AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
1956 1955 
Net profit ......... $ 5,876,590 $ 5,404,545 
Net sales 144,413,649 138,982,148 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
HH ncccccces $ 7,512,423 $ 7,737,307 


Net 


POOP SONNE ccccescece 284,206,892 244,013,790 
CAMPBELL-TAGGART 

Pee WORE cccccvces $ 8,240,441 $ 7,868,403 

Net sales .......... 147,003,051 140,608,071 
GENERAL BAKING CO. 

Mat Brel .nccccoes $ 2,411,630 $ 2,108,325 
See GEEEE ccccacicas 142,950,658 128 680,380 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES, INC. 

Net pret ..ccccces $ 3,516,818 $ 3,429,855 
err 106,379,091 99,730,326 
WARD BAKING CO. 
Fa $ 1,313,912 $ 1,522,400 
COND SHIGE cccccccces 100,257,997 97,011,765 
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New England Bakers 


Convention Cancelled 


BOSTON — The convention of the 
New England Bakers Assn. at Man- 
chester, Vt., this year has been can- 
celled. 

A canvass of baker members 
showed that 16 were in favor of this 
convention, and 47 were opposed, 
NEBA has reported. 

“While the Association will suf- 
fer financially by this action, it is 
logical to believe that individuals 
and organizations, particularly in 
our Allied Membership, will appre- 
ciate the stripping away of all pre- 
tense that this is a convention which 
our bakers wanted or would attend,” 
NEBA said. 
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DOLLAR VOLUME OF 
~ BAKERY SALES DOWN 


WASHINGTON — The total vol- 
ume of sales by bakery products 
stores in the U.S. in December of 
1956 was $84,000,000, compared with 
$87,000,000 in December of 1955, ac- 
cording to a monthly retail trade 
report from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. The total volume of sales 
for the 12 months of 1956 was $862,- 
000,000, compared with $870,000,000 
for the 12 months of 1955. 





Omar Discontinues 
Home Delivery 


In Milwaukee Area 


MILWAUKEE — Omar, Inc., dis- 
continued door-to-door distribution of 
bakery goods in Milwaukee and its 
suburban areas March 2 after 31 
years of such operation. 

The Milwaukee district baking of- 
fice of the firm, which has its head- 
quarters in Omaha, announced that 
“local conditions make it unprofita- 
ble” te continue the home delivery 
rhase of the business. 

The firm covered a total of 75 
retail routes on an every-other-day 
delivery basis. It will continue to op- 
erate 11 retail stores and other facili- 
ties in Milwaukee which supply 
branch sales depots in the city, Illi- 
nois and Iowa. 
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Doughnut Corporation 
Of America Announces 


Change in Name 


NEW YORK—Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America has announced a 
change in its corporate name to DCA 
Food Industries, Inc., as of January 
1, 1957. 

David M. Levitt, president of the 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
said: “We believe this new name to 
be more representative of DCA’s ex- 
panded activities in the baking in- 
dustry. 

“This, of course, does not mean 
that our concentration on the develop- 
ment of doughnut business will in any 
way be diminished. On the contrary, 
our service to the baking industry 
with fine mixes, equipment, and tech- 
nical and merchandising assistance, 
which has played so important a part 
in our success, will be still further 
accelerated in the doughnut field, and 
extended to include sweet goods and 
other bakery products.” 





‘International Buttermilk Bread for Flavor’ 
Week to Be Given Emphasis April 21-27 


CHICAGO — International Bread 
Weeks, Inc., has released a remin- 
der to bakers that its next special 
1957 promotion will be “Internation- 
al Buttermilk for Flavor’ week in 
April. Because the plan has been to 
emphasize a particular type of bread 
the last full week of each month, the 
next dates will be April 21-27. 

The promotion is one of five to 
be conducted this year. June has been 
designated as “International White 
Bread for Energy” week; August as 
“International Rye Bread for Vari- 


ety” week and October as “Interna- 
tional Raisin Bread for Hea'th” 
week. The first 1957 promotion was 
in February, “International Wheat 
Bread for Toast” week. 

According to Harold R. Gingrich, 
Chicago, manager, each baker is to 
use his own initiative for each spe- 
cial month. Mr. Gingrich suggests 
that a unified effort be made to build 
up each type of bread when the 
specific month opens, with promo- 
tional effort reaching a peak during 
the actual week of the event. 





Henry M. Lee 


PILLSBURY MANAGER—Harry D. 
Kreiser, sales and merchandising 
manager of the bakery products di- 
vision, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Henry 
M. Lée as Minneapolis district man- 
ager. He replaces Dean W. Perkirs, 
whose present plans are indefinite. 
Mr. Lee joined Pillsbury as a sales 
assistant in 1952 and was appointed 
a sales representative in 1953. He 
was promoted to supervisor in Phila- 
delphia in January, 1955, and was 
appointed central area manager in 
Chicago in June, 1955. 





Per Capita 
Flour Use 
Co ‘nues Decline 


The apparent civilian per capita 
consumption of flour in 1957 has 
been forecast at 117 lb. by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. This 
represents a drop of 2 lb. from the 
1956 preliminary figure of 119 lb. 

Though flour production in 1956, 
assessed at nearly 230 million hun- 
dredweights, was the highest record- 
ed since 1949, it was exports that 
helped inflate the figure rather than 
any major increase in demand for 
domestic consumption. However, in- 
creased population should offset to 
some extent the decline in per capita 
consumption. 

The rate of the decline is not as 
steep as that experienced in former 
years and is a reflection of industry 
efforts to put flour products and 
bread across to the consumers. 

Nevertheless, the forecast released 
for 1957 does indicate the continu- 
ance of the declining trend evident 
in the past few years. In 1935-39 
the average consumption a head was 
157 lb. By 1947-49, the figure had 
dipped sharply to 135 Ib. By 1954 
consumption was 124 lb., dropping to 
121 Ib. in 1955. 

Rye flour consumption shows a 
dip of .1 lb. for 1957 against the 
1956 figure of 1.3 lb. For some years 
the consumption figure had remained 
steady at around 1.4 lb. but this is 
also some way below the 1935-39 
figure of 2.2 lb. 

According to reports by the Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics, the price of 
bread in 1956 averaged slightly high- 
er than a year earlier, and that of 
wheat flour slightly lower. 
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Convention Dates 
Of Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Changed 


DENVER—The dates for the 3lst 
annual convention of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. have been 
moved from April 20-22 to April 27. 
29 as a result of action taken by 
the board of governors. Convention 
headquarters wil] be the Albany Ho. 
tel instead of the Brown Palace Hote] 
which was unavailable during the 
earlier dates. 

The tentative program is: Saturday 
morning, April 27, registrat‘on. Noon: 
Luncheon and a guest speaker. The 
first business session will be held 
Saturday afternoon. The Sunday ses. 
sion will feature a retailers’ program, 
The past presidents’ night will be 
Saturday and the annual convention 
golf tournament will be held Mon. 
day at the Park Hill Golf Club. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kenneth L. Frank 
Appointed by Red Star 


MILWAUKEE — R. D. L. Wirth 
president, has announced the appoint. 
ment of Kenneth L. Frank as acting 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising for the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee. 


Robert T. Foote was elected execu- 
tive vice president and Mr. Frank a 
vice president of Red Star at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders 
and board of directors of the com- 
pany here Feb. 23. Mr. Frank was 
also elected to the board of direc. 
tors, and Mr. Foote was reelected to 
the board. 

Mr. Foote has been with the com- 
pany since 1941, holding various posi- 
tions in production and research. He 
has been a vice president and director 
since 1952. 

Mr. Frank has been with the con- 
pany since 1945. He has served in sev- 
eral capacities and since 1953 has 
been assistant to the president. His 
responsibilities as acting head of 
sales and advertising were recently 
announced by R. D. L. Wirth, presi- 
dent of the company. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers Club of Chicago 


Reelects President 


CHICAGO — Edmund Kutchins, 
New Process Baking Co.. was reelect- 
ed president of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago Jan. 30. 

Edward N. Heinz, Jr., Food Mate- 
rials Corp., was elected first vic 
president; Joseph J. Donzelli, Dom 
Bakeries Co., second vice president; 
and Jack A. Cohon, attorney, secre 
tary. Robert F. Cain, Cain’s English 
Muffin Co., was reelected treasurer 

Serving on the board of directors 
in addition to the officers are: Me: 
vin D. Craft, Eckhart Milling Co; 
H. L. Davis, Standard Brands, Inc; 
Richard G. Davis, Pepperidge Farm 
Inc.; Herman J. Dressel, Dressel’ 
Bakeries; Elmer G. Fischer; Fre 
M. Jensen, J. T. Shuflitowski Co: 
Ray J. Murray, Ward Baking Co., am 
John A. Revord, Sterwin Chemical 
Inc., Evanston, Ill. 

Louise K. Buell is executive mal 
ager and will observe her 14th yet 
with the club in March. 

This year marks the 50th anti 
versary for the Bakers Club of Chi 
cago and plans are being formulated 
for celebration of the anniversary. 
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Masterpiece 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
American Baker Editorial Staff 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.— Bakers at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
New York State Association of Man- 
ufacturing Retail Bakers here March 
3.5 were treated to a masterpiece 
of program-planning and coordinated 
sidelight features designed to perk 
up retail bakery sales. 

The convention could be described 
as several meetings in one, since it 
featured more than 30 speakers who 
covered detailed business topics or 
crumbs of constructive thought of 
value to modern retai’ers. 

The program was developed around 
three basic sessions, featuring an 
inter-city panel, an inter-state panel 
and an international idea exchange 
offering Canadian opinions on current 
retail baker prob!ems and operative 
techniques. 

The attendance paralleled the ob- 
vious effort in planning, with a reg- 
istration approximating 500. Figures 
of the early years of the association 
were unobtainab'e, but opinion of 
“oldsters’” questioned indicated it was 
probably a record turnout. 


Bakers Percentage High 

Even more significant, from the 
standpoint of an individual state con- 
vention, a quick check indicated that 
bakers comprised between 75 and 
80% of the registrants. 

Richard Morgan, Hemstrouch Bak- 
ery, Utica, as keynoter and moder- 
ator of the initial panel session, 
urged the bakers to put themselves 
in a frame of mind to be ‘‘so'd” 
on the industry and its future, call- 
ing on them to show more enthusi- 
asm and to pass this enthusiasm on 
to employees and customers. “En- 
thusiasm can recharge your bat- 
teries,” he told the bakers. 

He further called for positive 
rather than negative thinking and 
stressed the need for imagination in 
merchandising in a changing busi- 
ness pattern. 

Speakers on the initial panel cov- 
ered sampling and signs in the bak- 
ery, association work, training of 
sales girls and employee relations 
and freezing in the modern bakery. 


Gains Possible 

Opinion pointed to business gains 
possible through proper use of sam- 
pling and effective use of signs in 
the retail bakery, the need for kind, 
courteous, polite consideration of the 
girls whose sales ability actualiy 
“rings the cash register,” and the 
future of the freezing process. 

In the latter connection, hope was 
expressed for development of a means 
of getting baked foods directly from 
the freezer to the customer in a 
“fresh baked” condition. 

The speaker covering this subject 
said that the micro-wave range can 
produce frozen bread at 140 degrees 
in 40 seconds, and described it as a 
currently very expensive method 
that might, with development, offer 
a future solution. 

He further commented on a 220- 
volt infra red drying oven used for 
baking enamel that can completely 
defrost very rapidly and might have 
afuture in the baking industry. 

Speakers featured on this panel 
were Rosalia Ebert, Ebert’s Bakery, 
Rochester, N.Y.; John Selig, Holiday 
Bakers, Freeport, N.Y.; Henry Ga- 
pinski, Parkway Bakeries, Buffalo, 
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N.Y., and William Reussow, Butter 
Maid Bakery, Syracuse, N.Y. 

The second panel session carried an 
inter-state flavor featuring Charles 
Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Paul M. Baker, Jenny 
Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, Pa.; 
Alice Dowling, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, and W. Fleckenstein, Potomac 
Bakery, Pittsburgh. Otto Scheuer- 
mann, Sherman’s Bakery, Pittsburgh, 
acted as moderator. In opening re- 
marks, Mr. Scheuermann cautioned 
the bakers on cost accounting, urg- 
ing them to check their costs and 
properly price articles to be certain 
of a decent profit. 

The importance of maintaining 
high standards of sanitation was 
stressed by Mr. Schupp, who told the 
bakers to be constant'y conscious 
of the need for good sanitation for 
the reputation of the entire industry. 
He said he looked to the day when 
the expression ‘clean as a bakery” 
would be a common standard of com- 
parison. 

Mr. Schupp called on the bakers to 
go all out and make their place of 
business ‘fa showplace of our indus- 
try.” He advised them that good 
sanitation pays dividends in cus- 
tomer acceptance and support and is 
indispensable in building a reputa- 
tion. 

He contended that it is the obliga- 
tion of every baker to make certain 
that his operation is above reproach 
in sanitary standards and called on 
them to work for perfection for the 
sake of his business and the entire 
industry. 


Outlet for Candy 


The retail bakery as a logical sales 
outlet for seasonal candy manufac- 
tured in the shop was out!ined by 
Mr. Baker, who saw the baker as a 
“natural” in seasonal, particularly 
Easter, production. 

He stated that this can be a lu- 
crative sideline and is a logical one 
as bakers have a knowledge of the 
use of sugar and are in a market 
where women come every day to pur- 
chase sweet goods. He also noted 
that carrying candy would develop 
“pleasant memories” of the bake- 
shop in children that would pay off 
in future years. 

He pointed out that candy is not 
nearly as perishable as baked foods 
and supply for a week or two can 
be prepared in one “slow day.” He 
further noted that if not approached 
on a large scale, it wou'd require 
no extra help for production of sales, 
had little waste and spoilage prob- 
lem and is definitely a profitable 
line. 

In noting that he did not advocate 
year-round production, Mr. Baker 
recommended heavy sales work for 
Easter and possibly Halloween and 
a few items the rest of the year. 
He noted that 40% of his candy busi- 
ness was accounted for in the three 
weeks before Easter. 


Merchandising 


Alice Dowling stressed merchandis- 
ing and the need for more imagina- 
tion in merchandising. She said that 
to be a successful retail baker takes 
day in and day out desire to improve 
the products, and urged the bakers 
to ask for customer comments, opin- 
ions and suggestions. “Seventy per 
cent of your customers are women 
and the other 30% were sent by 


women—ask for their suggestions,” 
she counselled the bakers. 

She told the bakers in introducing 
new products to ask the sales girls 
if they liked them and have them 
ask the customers. Sampling is very 
important, especially of new prod- 
ucts, she stated. sd 

Touching on features and specials, 
she told the bakers to try the “spe- 
cially priced” approach and watch 
the sales jump. However, she cau- 
tioned them, “be sure to indicate 
the regular price.’’ She also suggest- 
ed playing up the word “new” as 
“peop'e like new things.” 

Mr. Fleckenstein, anchor man on 
this panel, covered “gadgets that 
help production,” illustrating the 
talk with some helpful gadgets that 
speed up production and help the 
baker with minor, tedious chores in 
preparation. 

The international flavor was intro- 
duced in the “idea exchange” with 
three Canadian bakers featured in 
the pane] session. 

Canadian Practices 

An insight into the average work- 
ing day in the life of a large Ca- 
nadian retailer was offered by Jack 
Lottman, Imperial Bakery, Toronto. 
This successful baker, operating 
three stores offering 96 varieties of 
cake and pastry each week, also has 
a delicatessen and creamery counter 
offering single items of various prod- 
ucts. He reported that these depart- 
ments have been so successful that 
he is considering a small super mar- 
ket approach with specialized de- 
partments but stressing the bakery 
business with the “fresh” approach 
with hot baked goods. 

This speaker contended that there 
is nothing to fear from the chain- 
store as all their products are baked 
the day before and the baker can 
offer really fresh baked foods. “The 
magic word is HOT,” he declared, 
“and retarding is the answer.” He 
pointed out that he stresses the hot 
idea with salesmen carrying banners 
across their uniforms advertising hot 
bread, hot rolls and hot cinnamon 
rolls. The hot idea added $350 a week 
to his store income, he said. 

This speaker noted that their rush 
hours are 3 to 7 pm. and some goods 
would have been baked late in the 
afternoon. These late baked foods 
that are left over are frozen. He 
said that when these baked foods 
are drawn from the freezer they are 
placed in an oven at a temperature 
of more than 200 degrees and the 
steam is opened. This allows for 
quick defrosting with little moisture 
loss, he said. He noted that his trade 
demands that bread be sliced and 
wrapped in front of him and will not 
accept prepackaged bread. This also 
combats the chain store, he stated. 

He pointed out that he did not 
believe in shopping center locations 
with their high rents and long term 
leases. He told the bakers to check 
the location and the traffic potential, 
“especially going-home traffic,” and 
avoid the “executive class trade.” 


Program Praised 

Thomas Scheuermann, representing 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, Chicago, praised the quality 
of the program of the NYSAMRB 
convention, noting that many points 
in his address had already been well 
covered by preceding speakers. 
Among these points were the need 
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for enthusiasm and adjusting the 
atti‘ude so that it wasn’t a matter 
of just eight hours of baking, bu: 
that “we are feeding America and 
guarding its health”; stressing hot 
baked foods at all hours and letting 
the housewife know she can get it 
fresh all day; the importance of 
sampling; cooperation for success 
and promoting the angle of the fu- 
ture of the industry and the fact 
that the sales force works with 
you and not for you. 

This need for bakers taking more 
interest in community projects was 
also stressed by Bernard Zubrigg, 
Zubrigg’s Bakery, Ingersoll, Canada. 
in an interesting address titled 
“Our Canadian Neighbors Suggest.’ 

This speaker complimented the 
NYSAMRB on a most successfu! con- 
vention, particularly singling out the 
members of the Rochester Master 
Bakers Assn., and their program 
chairman William Schonleber, who 
carried the lion’s share of the load 
in planning the program. 

Cornell Bread Discussed 

Dr. Estelle Hawley, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, displayed rats 
that had been fed enriched white 
bread, whole wheat bread and Cor- 
nell bread in experimental work. She 
contended that her tests proved the 
superiority of Cornell bread nutri- 
tionally and called for more milk in 
bread and more bakers to accept and 
manufacture Cornell bread. 

The final speaker on the interna- 
tional panel, George Smith, Daws 
Bakery, Toronto, Canada, discussed 
tart varieties that he produces, ex- 
plaining recipes and production tech- 
niques. These included macaroon, 
walnut, mincemeat tarts, sausage 
rolls, apple dumplings, pecan tarts. 
raspberry buns, coconut and almond 
bars and bran muffins. 

Emmett V. Norton, honorary mem- 
ber of the Rochester Master Bakers 
Assn., acted as moderator. 

Rex Paxton, Sutherland Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., featured speaker 
at the luncheon session, saw 1957 
as a great year, “but not necessarily 
for every business man.” He saw it 
as a “year of decision and told the 
bakers to hang on to their customers 
and keep their quality high.” 

Other speakers and demonstrators 
presented in the course of the con- 
vention included John Van Zand- 
voord, Dutch Oven Bakery, Roch- 
ester, president of the local group; 
Lester Twitchell, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp.; Reuben Meckel, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Paul J. Kampa and William D. Untch. 
Swift & Co, Newark, NJ.; Bud 
Braun and Frank O’Connor. Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.. New York; Ray- 
mond Middleton, H. C. Brill Co.. New- 
ark, N.J.; Richard Kopp. Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods, Cleveland, and Louis 
Perini, Distillation Produc‘s Indus- 
tries division of Eastman Kodak Co, 
Rochester. 

The exhibits adjacent to the meet- 
ing room offered a novel twist in pre- 
sentation as they were located on 
“Idea Blvd.” with side streets indi- 
cated by street signs reading “Sales 
Way.” “Gadget Way,” “Holiday Ave.” 
and “Easy St.” 

Robert Johnson, Johnson’s Bakery. 
Rochester, was reelected president of 
the organization at the annual busi- 
ness session of the group conc'uding 
the convention. Also reelected were 
Paul Miklusak. Royal Bakery, Bronx 
first vice president; Char'es Schutz, 
Schutz Home Bakery. Buffalo, second 
vice president; Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bros. Bakery, Mineola, 
third vice president; Karl Stock, 


Stock’s Bakery, Brooklyn, treasurer, 
and Roy Hock, Bakers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Rochester, secretary. 
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Near-Record ASBE Meeting Takes Look at 
Bakery of Future, Solves Present Problems 


CHICAGO—A look into the large- 
vo'ume bakery of the future, with 
its automatic processes and continu- 
ous production, was afforded those 
attending the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
here. 

The 
third highest 
of the society. 

During the first sessions of the 
four-day meeting, one of the largest 
crowds to attend a session in re- 
cent years heard statements that 
bread produced by the continuous 
dough process compares favorably 
with ordinary bread on all counts 
from economy to consumer accept- 
ance. 

The afternoon session March 4 was 
devoted to a complete discussion of 
the process, and of the brew fer- 
ment process which was described 
as a “natural step toward some form 
of continuous dough process.” 

1,000 Hear Talks 

More than 1,000 bakery produc- 
tion men and allied tradesmen heard 
continuous mixing described as “here 
to stay,” by Frederick H. Watkins, 
Jr., Baker Do Process Co., Belleville, 
N.J. 


attendance of 1,909 was the 
in the 33-year history 


“Continuous mixing is the rule 
ra‘her than the exception in other 
industries,” Mr. Watkins stated 


“and it is now arriving for the bak- 
ing industry.” During his discussion, 
it was emphasized that at present a 
bakery must have a production of 
80,000 to 100,000 lb. baked bread a 
week to capitalize on the advantages 
of the mixing process. At about this 
rate of production, the bakery is 
expected to make up its $130,000 
investment for the installation in 
five years. 

The advancing baking industry, 
and some of the problems it faces 
in movingintoamore automated age, 
was described by Arthur G. Hack- 
ett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., New York, 
the president of the society, during 
the initial session. 

“In several emergencies in tne 
past,” Mr. Hackett declared, “good 
fortune has come to the aid of tne 
baking industry. Following World 
War I, thousands of working women 
ceased baking bread in their own 
homes and turned to the commercial 
baker. This trend was accelerated 
with the advent of sliced bread. 

“Following the second world war, 
the climbing population has enabled 
our sales to increase—but we do not 
care to risk our future on the hope 


that another outside influence will 
come to our aid.” 
In the competitive struggle the 


baking industry faces, Mr. Hackett 
said, the bakery engineer must par- 
ticipate to a greater degree. 

“Management can no longer afford 
to ignore the counsel of the produc- 
tion engineer, but when called upon 
he cannot afford to be found want- 
ing,” the ASBE president emphasized. 

Mr. Hackett also called attention 
to the need for additional manpower 
in the industry, echoing the senti- 
ments expressed by everyone in the 
industry —that more new workers 
must be attracted to baking. 

During his report as secretary of 








the society, Victor E. Marx, Chicago, 
said the society’s membership con- 
tinues to increase. He also noted that 
from the 71 members first entitled to 
wear the 25-year silver ribbon in 
1949, 198 now have that honor, with 
13 being added this year. 
Officers Take Part 

Other officers and committee mem- 
bers appearing during the morning 
session were Martin Eisenstaedt, 
American Stores Co., Philade'phia, 
past president and meeting chair- 
man; William E. Maier of Maier’s 
Bakery, Reading, Pa., and John 
Wardlaw, the Borden Co., Toronto, 
music chairmen; and G. Cecil Mor- 
rison, Morrison-Lamothe Baking Co., 
Ottawa, Ont., who pronounced the 
invocation. Ray Thelen, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, chairman of 
the program committee, reviewed the 
program for the four-day meeting, 
and Douglas L. McIntyre, Wareham, 
Mass., management consultant, re- 
ported on the activities of the mem- 
bership committee. 

Harold M. Freund, Freund Bak- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo., first vice 
president of the society, introduced 
and paid tribute to the “behind-the- 
scenes werkers” contributing to the 
success of the meeting. 

Duty as Industry 

Walter R. Schuchardt, Lake For- 
est Pastry Shop, Clayton, Mo., presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, urged the baking 
industry to reorganize its duty as 
an industry to the nation in an in- 
spirational address. “Let us all en- 
deavor to make a better product and 
quit trying to fool the public,” he 
said. 

Another representative from a na- 
tional baking trade association, Har- 
old Fiedler of the American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago, paid tribute to the 
“high principles of operation, con- 
structive work and sharing of know}- 
edge” practiced by the society. He 
said the engineers had “set a stand- 
ard of high purpose for the baking 
industry in its association activity.”’ 

Mr. Fiedler traced the growth of 





ALLIED AWARD—The second vice 


president of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, Len Franzen, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago, is 
shown at the right above as he re- 
ceived his gift following service in 
the highest ASBE office open to an 
allied tradesman. Awarding the pen 
set is Martin Eisenstaedt, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia, past presi- 
dent. 


the trade association movement to 
its present position of importance 
and responsibility on the nat’onal 
scene, and explained the activities 
of the ABA in its service to the 
baking industry on the manag-ment 
level. 

For the industry’s mutual good, 
Mr. Fiedler explained, several serv- 
ices are performed by the ABA: 

@ The baking industry is repre- 
sented before government. 
@The industrial re'ations de- 
partment has ascisted in 292 con- 
tracts in 172 cities. 
@ Staiistics on bread, 
raised products and 
compiled. 
@ The public relations and con- 
sumer service d>pariments con- 
duct a “vigorous” campaign on 
the nutritive value of bread prod- 
ucts with those direct'y influ- 
encing the eating habits of the 
people. 

@ Advertising and sales promo- 

tion activities. 

@ Consumer education. 

@ Research and laboratory serv- 

ice (of the American Institute 

of Baking). 

@ The bakery sanitation service 

and activities such as bulletins, 

conventions and expositions. 

The ASBE should be interested in 
these activities of the ABA, Mr. 
Fiedler said, “because the success 
of these activities is directly related 
to the success of the industry as a 
whole—to improve the attitude of 
the consumer toward baked foods 
and to provide a _ better business 
climate in which the industry can 
operate. 

“In order to help our industry 
compete with the 211 other major 
food lines and 4,000 individual food 
items,” Mr. Fiedler said, “over 100 
people on the ABA and AIB staffs 
work to make your job more se- 
cure.” 

“The day of rugged individualism 
is gone—the day of organized, vol- 
untary, cooperative effort, through 
trade associations, has arrived,” Mr. 
Fiedler concluded. 

The tremendous interest in the 
status reports on bread making by 
various time-and-labor-saving meth- 
ods was evidenced by the overflow 
crowd for the afternoon session 
March 4, with Mr. Watkins substi- 
tuting for Martin Tiernan of the 
Baker Do Process Co.. Belleville, 
N.J. and other engineers reporting 
on the latest experiences with these 
methods. 

Harold W. McGhee, National Tea 
Co., Chicago, brought the engineers 
up to date on the brew process 
method of bread production. Review- 
ing the short history of this method 
since the great interest with which 
it was received only four years ago, 
the speaker pointed out that 50 bak- 
eries were initially experimenting 
with the brew method. This number 
climbed to over 100 after previous 
ASBE sessions sparked interest, and 
then declined to the present day 
when “only a handful” of bakeries 
are still working with the brew pro- 
cess. 

“This handful is very interested,” 
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Arthur G. 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., New York City, 


HONORED — Hackett, 
was honored during the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers meet- 
ing for his services as president of 
the society during the past year. He 
is shown above with the traditional 
clock. 


Mr. McGhee said, “and is using it 
for the whole bread line of at least 
one plant. The decline in participa- 
ting companies perhaps can be laid 
to the fact these others were more 
curious than really interested. 
Wide Experience Noted 
“Of those now using brews, six 
are retail, two are home service, 
seven are chain bakeries and one is 
a wholesale plant. Some use milk 
and a buffer, some use the buffer 
only and some use milk only—the 
methods vary in almost every case.” 
Mr. McGhee expressed the opinion 
that “we have made a step toward 
the future — a preliminary move 


ae * * 
Button Enables 
Members to Meet 


On Way to Chicago 


CHICAGO—Many members of the 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers had an opportunity to meet one 
another before 
they arrived here 
for the organiza- 
tion’s 33rd annv- 
al meeting. 

ASBE reasoned 
that on the way 
to Chicago, many 
of its members, 
unknown to each 
other, might accidently meet in cor 
veyances, hotels, motels, airports and 
other places incident -to their travel 
by the same route to Chicago. 

So ASBE sent each member a lapel 
button with the emblem of the se 
ciety on it and suggested that the 
button pe worn by members en roule 
to Chicago. As a result of wearing 
this button, many members became 
acquainted on their way to the meet 
ing instead of at it. 





ASBE Button 
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ASBE COVERAGE 


CHICAGO—The editorial coverage 
of the 33rd annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers Was handled by the following 
members of the editorial staff of The 
American Baker: Frank W. Cooley, 
Jr., Minneapolis; Don E. Rogers and 
Henry 8S. French, Chicago. 





toward some form of continuous 
processing. 

“Those now using the brew pro- 
cess are getting experience with a 
tool that will eventually lead into 
continuous processing,” he stressed. 


Questions Answered 


Answering questions from the 
floor, the speaker said that there 
are only two men in addition to 
management personnel trained as 
“prew men” in his plant. One man 
has charge of the ferment room and 
makes up the ferment without other 
production personnel having the 
need for any knowledge of the pro- 
cedure. He is also responsible for 
the sanitation maintenance of his 
equipment. 

The speaker impressed the engi- 
neers with the flexibility of the sys- 
tem: cuts and adds to the produc- 
tion schedule can be made up to 
four hours away from _ wrapping 
time, since the ferment is prepared 
according to 50-gallon increments, 
Mr. McGhee’s firm also stores fer- 
ment, although he admitted that 
problems are encountered in pro- 
duction when the ferment is carried 
over more than 24 hours. 


The speaker also said that all 
sweet goods are made with the fer- 
ment process. 

In response to questions about 
consumer acceptance, Mr. McGhee 
emphasized there has been no con- 
sumer comment or even notice. “We 
were keenly aware of this factor 
too,” he said, “and have found no 
awareness of the change in four 
years. We did not wish to change 
our products in any way and we do 
not feel they have been changed. We 
have had a steady increase in bread 
business, and the rate of increase 
has been the same throughout the 
period.” 

The speaker was unable to answer 
the question, why so many failures 
with this process? He expressed the 
opinion that there may have been 
only a casual experimentation, often 
with unsuitable equipment. He also 
feels there may be a _ wait-and-see 
attitude on the part of some bak- 
ers who hope they may be able to 
go directly into the continuous mix- 
ing phase of production. 


This phase was discussed, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Watkins, by Ray S. 
Briggs of the Purity Baking Co., 
Decatur, Ill; who told of practical 
experience with the equipment de- 
scribed by Mr. Watkins. 


Performance Report 

In reporting on the equipment, 
Mr. Watkins based his opinions on 
five installations of the process ma- 
chinery, out of six plants now using 
it. A seventh unit is being installed 
In one of the plants already using 
the equipment for additional produc- 
tion. It was also disclosed that 20 
more units are on order for U.S. in- 
Stallation, with three of these in- 
tended for dual production. Abroad, 
one has been installed and 23 have 
been ordered to follow. Both single 
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and double-fioor 
been planned. 

The plants covered in the report 
have been in continuous-process pro- 
duction for periods of two years, for 
the oldest, to six months for the 
latest. The oldest plant has actually 
been in operation for three and a 
half years, but the initial portion of 
the production was experimental and 
designed to “work out the bugs in 
production and marketing.” 

The installations covered in Mr. 
Watkins’ discussion have had a 
length of operation of from 3% 
hours to 24 hours. (One unit was in 
continuous production for 48 hours.) 
The volume of production ranges 
from 110,000 Ib. per week to 300,000 
lb. a week, and the rate of produc- 
tion varies from 3,300 to 5,200 Ib. 
per hour. 

Four to six different varieties of 
white bread have been produced, 
with two plants producing whole 
wheat varieties as well. Four plants 
were in full scale commercial pro- 
duction within 10 days after installa- 
tion. 

In comparing production costs 
with conventional equipment, Mr. 
Watkins listed three reports, with 
one plant showing a saving of 31¢ 
per 100 lb. of baked products, one 
showing a 33¢ saving, and one show- 
ing a 56¢ saving. The latter report 
covered estimated savings in efficien- 
cy throughout the plant, and all the 
reports covered installations in exist- 
ing, conventional bakeries. 

One plant expects a saving of 60¢ 
per 100 lb. baked weight in a plant 
specifically designed for the unit. 


installations have 


Cost of Equipment 

The installed cost of the equip- 
ment is about $130,000, Mr. Watkins 
said. This figure includes all equip- 
ment to process the ingredients go- 
ing into the system, the conveyors 
needed, plant modifications including 
structural, plumbing and electrical 
modifications and installation labor. 
Included are the premixer, the de- 
veloper, the panner, the _ control 
panel and the supply equipment, in- 
cluding scales and hoppers which are 
an integral part of the system. 

Discussing how much white bread 
volume a bakery should have to 
justify conversion, Mr. Watkins em- 
phasized that 2,400 lb. per hour 
should be the minimum production 
rate, with 80,000 lb. to 100,000 Ib. 
per week necessary to amortize the 
equipment over five years. 


In touching on consumer accep- 


NEW PROGRAM STAFF—The new program staff of the American Society 
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ENGINEERS’ OFFICERS — The newly-elected officers of the 


American Society of Bakery Engineers are shown above, following the com- 
pletion of the society’s 33rd annual meeting March 4-7. Standing, left to 
right, are Victor E. Marx, Chicago, secretary-treasurer, and H. Alvin Meyer, 
Grocers Baking Co., Lexington, Ky., third vice president. Seated, left to 
right, are Ray Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, second vice presi- 
dent; Harold M. Freund, Freund Baking Co., St. Louis, ASBE president, and 
Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Baking Co., New Orleans, La., first vice president. 


tance of the product, it was reported 
that one of the bakeries showed a 
sales increase of 40% over the regu- 
lar loaf produced by conventional 
means when seasonal variations were 
taken into account. One bakery re- 


ported a 30% increase, one a 25% 
increase and two a 20% increase. 


The brand names were not changed. 
Consumer surveys gave the fol- 
lowing reasons for preferring the 
continuous-process bread: 
Smoother texture. Toasts evenly. 


Toast stays warmer. Stays fresh 
longer, sandwich fillings don’t seep 


through. Doesn’t have holes as other 
brands do. 

A later survey queried the re- 
spondents on flavor, with the claim 
for “better taste and flavor” being 
the most important following the 
comment, “stays fresher longer.” 


Space Needed 
Mr. Briggs, in discussing the 
changes that had to be made in 
plant structure, formulas, proofing 
and baking to adapt to the new proc- 
ess, said that 1,200 sq. ft. was ample 
for the equipment installation and 





oo 


of Bakery Engineers is shown above as they took office the final day of the 
annual meeting. At the left is Lewis P. MacAdams, Food Industries Co., 
Dallas, Texas, assistant program chairman, and Clifton R. Scarborough, 
Scarborough-Mead Industrial Food Brokerage Co., Charlotte, N.C., who suc- 
ceeds Ray Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, as program chairman. 


allowed room for access and mainte- 
nance. Of this area, 400 sq. ft. is 
enough for the premixer, developer, 
panner and control panel which are 
normally installed on the production 
floor, with the supply equipment 
above. The developer requires a floor 
loading to handle 500 Ib. per sq. ft. 

“We made no formula changes,” 
Mr. Briggs emphasized. “We elimi- 
nated conditioners because of the 
short mixing time. No dusting flour, 
divider oil, or trough grease is re- 
quired, although this saving is re- 
duced slightly because of the larger 
quantities of pan grease required. 

“Any formula can be used, leav- 
ing it exactly the same. The continu- 
ous mixing process ends when the 
dough pieces are panned. We found 
a proof box temperature of 100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit satisfactory, with a 
slightly higher relative humidity of 
90 degrees. The proof time averages 
55 minutes and baking takes 16 to 
18 minutes at 450 degrees for a one- 
pound open top loaf. 

“The bread will stand automatic 
depanning, but a little more must 
be used in oven loading. We have 
found that the uniformity is con- 
sistent and that shop men like the 
process because less physical effort 
is involved. The job is cleaner, and 
the whole installation can be cleaned 
at the end of each day’s produc- 
tion by three men working one hour 
each,” the speaker said. 

Mr. Briggs also touched on the 
sales picture with the comment that 
his bakery had a “substantial in- 
crease in sales without advertising 
in the face of a heavy advertising 
campaign by our competitor.” 

Cost Saving 

During the discussion period, the 
cost saving was broken down to show 
a 6¢ cwt. saving in labor, a formula 
ingredient saving of 17¢ cwt. and a 
non-formu'a ingredient saving of 
10¢ cwt. 

Absorption is increased because 
machining of the dough is not re- 
quired and stickier doughs can be 
used. It is this dough stickiness that 
requires greater use of pan grease to 
prevent the “tunnelling’’ — trapping 
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CONTINUOUS PROCESSING—During the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers in Chicago, the men shown above told the bak- 
ing industry to be ready for a gradual conversion to “some form of continu- 
ous processing” in the larger bakeries. In the left illustration are Harold W. 
McGhee, National Tea Co., Chicago; Bernard Bergholz, Jr., California Raisin 


of gas between the pan and dough 
bottom — that causes difficulty in 
continuous process production. The 
scaling accuracy of the equipment 
is so great over-scaling is no longer 
necessary, it was claimed. 

Harold Cackler, J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., re- 
viewed the swing to “twist’’ types of 
white bread which has caused 85% 
of the white bread sold in the South- 
west to be of this variety. A better 
grain, better eating quality and a 
“substantial but not tough” quality 
are claimed for the twist varieties. 

It is expected that other areas 
will soon be swinging to a preference 
for twist varieties. The mid-South is 
now running 30% for twist varieties 
and there has been a noticeable 
swing to this type in New England 
and the Atlantic seaboard. 

An additional man is needed at the 
moulder to twist the dough strips, 
but Mr. Cackler said a new machine 
is being developed that will mould, 
twist and pan the bread. 

Preparation of Raisins 

The proper preparation of raisins 
for their use in bread production was 
detailed by Bernard Bergholz, Jr., 
California Raisin Advisory Board, 
Fresno, Cal. He suggested the soak- 
ing of raisins no more than 10 min- 
utes in quantity of water that will 
be comp'’etely taken up by the rai- 
sins, leaving no drain-off. 


Automation 
Through 


Conveying 


In addition to time devoted to bak- 
ery production problems and new 
ways of solving them, human rela- 
tions and personnel relations also 
came in for their share of the four- 
day meeting. 

Various materials handling sys- 
tems and the contribution of each to 
savings in the automated bakery 
formed the greater part of the morn- 
ing session March 5 under the ses- 
sion chairmanship of John A. Wag- 
ner, American Stores Co., Philadel- 
phia. The session was called to or- 
der by Harold M. Freund, Freund 
Bread Co., St. Louis. 

The benefits expected to be derived 
from the proper use of conveyor sys- 
tems in general bakery production 
opened the program, with J. Miles 
Decker, James M. Decker Co., Balti- 
more, Md., classifying the subject 
as “of major importance to every 
bakery, large or small.” 

Increasing production and lower- 
ing labor cost with resulting effici- 





ency and increased profit were given 
as the main reason for considering 
various types of conveying systems. 
These systems can also help solve 
the problems in a bakery where space 
is at a premium because of new 
equipment or expanding production. 

Mr. Decker pointed out that bulk 
systems are actually conveyors, as 
are such pieces of equipment as fork 
lift trucks. In one example of how 
fork lift trucks can convey materials 
more efficiently, Mr. Decker pointed 
out that unloading a car of bread 
wrapping paper formerly took one- 
half day for six men. By using the 
fork lift, one man now can do the 
job in two hours. 


Contribution to Automation 

Bread production has now become 
in most bakeries a completely auto- 
matic set-up, Mr. Decker said. This 
automation has been accomplished 
by substituting conveyors at critical 
points for physical labor as well as 
by adding the normal types of labor 
saving machinery. In a_ conveyor 
system on the bread line, the con- 
veyors eliminate the need for pan 
feeders, proof box labor, and oven 
feeders, as an example. The convey- 
or will also return pans to storage 
or to the greaser and start the oven 
trip again. It permits a minimum 
pan inventory and has the added ad- 
vantage of permitting a smoother 
production. 

Of course, Mr. Decker said, con- 
veyors can also be used to move the 
finished bread from the oven to the 
slicing and wrapping machines and 
then to the dock for loading. The 
speaker stressed that the conveyor, 
regardless of the type it might be, 
should meet the Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee 
standards No. 7 for conveyors. 

In his discussion of types of con- 
veyors, Mr. Decker pointed out that 
for hot products metal is more adapt- 
able and permits the product to cool 
hetter. Maintenance is also consid- 
ered to be simpler, particularly with 
the wire rod type of conveyor. There 
is also a side guffe conveyor using 
chain link for moving pans, but with 
this particular set-up the pan size 
and strap spacing cannot be changed 
much. Cooled bread can be carried 
by a fabric conveyor if the movement 
is in one direction and one plane. 
However, a metal conveyor for this 
use can be of one, two, or three tiers 
and can direct bread to any one of 
three slicers. In some of these in- 
stallations, the wire mesh is gener- 
ally not as well liked as metal rods 
because of the cleaning problem. In 
addition to the chain link system of 
returning pans after depanning, a 
cooling tunnel can be used to bring 
the pans down to a more workable 
temperature. In Mr. Decker’s opin- 


Advisory Board, Fresno, Cal., and Martin Eisenstaedt, American Stores Co,, 
Philadelphia. Paul W. Hodler, Loblaw, Inc., Buffalo, is shown in the center, 
and at the right are Harold Cackler, J. R. Short Milling Co., Oklahoma City; 
Frederick H. Watkins, Jr.. Baker Do Process Co., Belleville, N.J., and Ray 
S. Briggs, Purity Baking Co., Decatur, IIl. 


ion, some of the disadvantages of 
fabric belts are that they “stretch, 
shrink, unravel and scuff,” so more 
care is needed. 

“In all cases the cost of mainte- 
nance is dependent upon the type of 
equipment and the general mainte- 
nance practices. Good treatment will 
pay dividends.” 

Mr. Decker pointed out several 
things to look for in choosing a con- 
veyor system, among them being 
safety switches, the proper type of 
motors, start-stop station buttons, 
rust-proof guards on chains and oth- 
er points. He told of a plastic bris- 
tle brush which can be placed above 
and below wire rod conveyors to 
clean them while running. He also 
suggested that several bakeries us- 
ing motors with shear pins have re- 
placed this set-up with an_ idler 
wheel connected to a low voltage re- 
lay for emergency shut-off. 


Bulk System Engineering 

William Kollman, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, pointed out the 
dollar savings of bulk flour handling 
vs. conventional handling, using as 
the basis of his discussion the fact 
that “the efficiency of any bulk sys- 
tem depends upon the engineering 
which went into it.” 

“There should also be a reason for 
adopting any of these practices, in- 
cluding bulk flour storage,” Mr. Koll- 
man said. “For instance, in the mat- 
ter of floor space, one bakery made 
space for a bun shop which brings 
in $20,000 a week in additional sales.” 

In the economic analysis of the 
subject, Mr. Kollman pointed out 
that sacks have been used for 50 
years and have a very definite value, 
but the current stress on costs makes 
in his opinion a better bargain in 
bulk, but he stressed again that each 
plant must be analyzed and _ be 
treated as an individual problem. In 
the bulk system, it was pointed out 
that there are three general sys- 
tems: tank trucks, tank cars, and 
portable bins. He mentioned that in 
several places, flour mills have set 
up “holding stations” at strategic 
distances from the flour mills so thar 
tank cars may be dispatched to this 
loading station; then trucks’ take 
over from the storage transfer sta- 
tions to the bakery. 

In setting up in a bakery, the exist- 
ing system will have a bearing on 
what type of equipment should be 
installed and the complete bulk 
handling problem. Mr. Kollman 
stressed that sanitation is a primary 
consideration; for instance, all bins 
should be capable of being complete- 
ly emptied and cleaned periodically. 
A rule of thumb in the bin installa- 
tion could be one bin per truck load. 
Mr. Kollman also pointed out that 
a bakery should not be so short on 
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bins that it would have to dump new 
flour into a partially emptied bin. 
The portable bins can be installed 
if the mill is fairly close and if no 
bins can be installed as permanent 
bakery fixtures. He anticipates a 
cost reduction of from 20 to 30¢ ewt. 
over sack handling when the exist- 
ing plant system is used. He sug. 
gested the selection of simple equip- 
ment for fluidization and conveying. 

“Give yourself a little flexibility in 
storage,” Mr. Kollman said, “since 
gremlins are always at work and you 
may run out of fiqur while your tank 
truck sits in another city.” He sug- 
gested as a possibility the coopera- 
tion of several baking plants to use 
their trucks and share tank car de- 
livery cost. 

Regarding tank car availability, he 
said the “immediate picture is far 
from rosy.” For all industries in the 
country, there are now available 
1,200 tank cars, with about 600 ex- 
pected to be added during 1957. If 
about half of the plants in the bak- 





ing industry were shipping their flour 
in bulk, 7,500 cars would be needed | 
for the baking industry alone. Mr. | 
Kollman said that a relatively small 
percentage of bakery plants is set 
up for bulk use now, but he feels in 
coming years there will be more and 
more bulk handling vehicles ayvail- 
able and systems installed. 

Regarding the “invisible loss” usu- 
ally described as a saving in bulk 
over sack flour, Mr. Kollman men- 
tioned that in his experience there 
has been actually not much differ- 
ence between the two systems as far 
as the intangible flour loss is con- 
cerned. 

D. B. Pratt, Jr., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, concluded the morning 
session with his discussion of the 
chemical and baking changes which 
occur during flour storage. He showed 
with slides that using a good quality 


flour would require only minor 
changes in formulation to account 
for absorption changes. He detailed 
experiments showing temperature 


and other changes of flour in tank 
flour cars. 

The majority of his investigations 
into chemical, physical and microbie 
logical studies on flour under these 
circumstances showed no appreciable 
changes, he said. 

“It must be concluded from these 
tests that with a flour of normal bak 
ing strength, flour age is not a criti 
cal factor in determining bread quak 
ity,” Mr. Pratt said. “Though chang- 
es do occur, the baking process is 
not adequately sensitive to demon 
strate these changes. Perhaps a flour 
of borderline quality would respond 
more critically in the baking process 
and thus demonstrate a need for age. 

“It would appear that flour tem- 
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PROOF CONTROL, HANDLING—One of the technical sessions during the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers annual meeting found baking experts 
speaking on new methods of saving time, material and labor in the produc- 
tion area. Left to right above are Harold Freund, Freund Baking Co., St. 
Louis, and Harry D. Gardner, Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich. In 


perature does not play a major role 
in bread quality although studies 
here were not of adequate scope to 
justify a positive conclusion. Cold 
flour does affect the dough mixing 
pattern in a manner that would make 
it quite difficult to judge adequate 
mechanical development, and _ since 
the mixing pattern would be different 
at changing temperature levels, it 
would be difficult to maintain bread 
quality. This means simply that uni- 
form flour temperatures are of 
greater importance than any given 
temperature level. 


Only Minor Adjustments Needed 


“If the baker is presently making 
good bread from his bagged flour, he 
will obtain good bread when he 
changes to bulk flour from the same 
source, with only a minor adjustment 
in dough absorption to compensate 
for differences in moisture. This pre- 
sumes that the production man rec- 
ognizes flour temperature as a qual- 
ity affecting factor, and the minor 
variations between mill runs which 
are just as common to bulk flour as 
they are to bagged flour,” Mr. Pratt 
concluded. 


Proofing, 


In-Plant 
Handling 


New wrinkles in plant manage- 
ment and production procedures for 
greater efficiency were emphasized 
during the afternoon session March 
5, under the session chairmanship of 
J. B. Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., Min- 
neapolis. The necessity for close 
control of temperature and humidity 
in the modern bakery was discussed 
by Harry D. Gardner, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., as he 





HUMAN RELATIONS—In addition to discussions on freezing and packaging, 


stressed the need for the best pos- 
sible baked products through close 
control over uniformity and quality. 
In Mr. Gardner’s opinion it is “bet- 
ter to market a satisfactory product 
which is uniform from day to day 
rather than a product which may 
be excellent one day and deficient 
the next.” 

Listed by Mr. Gardner as prime 
qualifications for proofing equipment 
were the automatic control of tem- 
perature and humidity. 

The proper introduction of clean 
air into the proofing system. 

Cleanable ductwork and careful at- 
tention to sanitation throughout. 

The automatic movement of pans 
or racks containing pans. 

Mr. Gardner suggested that in the 
majority of bakeries the proper tem- 
perature for proofing was between 
105° and 110° F. Speaking of the 
need for good air distribution and 
accurate sensitive controls, Mr. 
Gardner said the multiple discharge 
air system needs considerable duct- 
work, while the controlled turbu- 
lence system is thought to be more 
efficient and less expensive because 
of the reduction in ductwork. He 
suggested as a part of automation 
design that mono-rails be used to 
carry the racks through the proof 
cabinet. 

The pan temperature control for 
proper proofing was discussed by 
Arthur N. Trausch, Jr., Trausch 
Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, who 
pointed out that the pre-heating of 
pans was another important facet of 
the continuing struggle for complete 
uniformity in bakery production. 

“Without controlled, uniform pro- 
duction, the quality necessary for 


market success cannot be produced,” 
Mr. Trausch said. He pointed out 
that the entire industry is working 
on uniformity and sees this uniform- 
ity extending to include pan temper- 
atures. He emphasized that the proof 
box instrumentation cannot cope 


the afternoon session March 6 touched on human relations in two widely 
divergent areas—the use of a job description to make a bakery operation 
easier for the worker and the bakery, and the difficulty of getting one’s 
meaning across to the worker. Above, left to right, are the session partici- 
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the center illustration is J. A. Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, session 
chairman. At the right are Fred Wheeler, Armour & Co., Chicago; Arthur 
N. Trausch, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, and John M. Milne, Dorothy: 
Muriel’s, Allston, Mass., who described an installation for handling small 


ingredient batches. 


with warm pans and that the changes 
in pan temperatures from the first 
run in the morning to later runs 
make temperature controls difficult. 


Pan Pre-Heater Developed 


He spoke of a pan _ pre-heater 
which has been developed in several 
bakeries which will warm the pans 
used for the first few runs, then of 
a system of returning pans at the 
end of the oven de-panning, using 
them immediately without harmful 
effects on the product. In fact, Mr. 
Trausch emphasized, warm pans are 
better since they prevent corrosion, 
permit use of fewer pans and a long- 
er pan coating life. He emphasized 
that the minimum pan temperature 
is the dew-point of the proof box and 
showed charts to illustrate how the 
dew-point could be calculated. 

The pre-heating of pans is pro- 
hibitively expensive if the pan stor- 
age area is heated, and running pans 
through a warm oven or storing in 
the proof cabinet has not proved 
as successful for his purposes as the 
pre-heater tunnel ahead of the mold- 
er using infra-red heating panels, 
Mr. Trausch said. He can raise 80 
pans per minute 25 to 35° in 12 sec- 
onds, involving about 8 kilowatts of 
electric power. The equipment is 
usually bakery-built for about $250. 

John M. Milne, Dorothy Muriel’s, 
Allston, Mass., then described a sys- 
tem of in-plant handling and control 
of miscellaneous ingredients. The 
set-up involves efficiency that will 
help employers and employees make 
their work easier and more effective. 
In a floor space of 24 by 24 ft. in his 
plant, Mr. Milne described the small 
bins for coarse items of ingredients 
that aren’t sifted, such as bran and 
cocoanut. The day’s production gov- 
erns the size of the bin. A slide story 
was shown to illustrate the complete 
two floor set-up. 

The final portion of the program 
was given over to a “gadget. session,” 


at which time Fred G. Wheeler, Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago, described and 
showed slides of seven new wrinkles 
in bakery production developments 
which have been successfully used in 
bakeries to solve a particular prob- 
lem. The solutions ranged from us- 
ing cellulose sponges to apply egg 
wash to hard rolls to a canvas sheet 
over a de-panner to prevent pans 
from being carried too far and 
dumped into the cooler. The use of 
infra-red lamps to heat certain por- 
tions of automatic machinery was 
also detailed. 


Freezing; 
Economic 
Technical 


“This is the most promising and 
hopeful period in American industry,” 
Don F. Copell said as he opened his 
discussion on “To Freeze or Not to 
Freeze.” “However, the baking indus- 
try is in a tremendous struggle to sell 
everything it can make. Somebody 
is going to get hurt and that some- 
body will be the ones who adhere to 
old practices,” the Wagner Baking 
Corp. executive said. 

Mr. Copell said that frozen foods 
are competing with the baking in- 
dustry in all fields including baked 
foods themselves. Up to now, how- 
ever, they haven’t been doing it at a 
profit, he said. Those baking for the 
freezing market must realize that 
their product cannot compete in 
price with fresh baked foods. He 
quoted a price for a 5-inch meat pie 
which in one year slipped from 39¢ 
to 7 for $1. He explained the price 
wars and slips in quality by saying 
that the introductory success of fro- 
zen foods was so great it touched 
off a boom, which grew to such com- 


and 





pants: Len Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago; Merrill O. Maughan, 
Inter-Industry Bakery Package Committee, Chicago; Maynard Steinberg, 
DCA Food Industries, Inc., New York; Dean Barnlund, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill.; John Schuster, Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, and 
Thomas J. Williams, Red Owl Stores Bakery, Hopkins, Minn. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS—At luncheons during the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers meeting, several organizations held get-togethers, and the Inter- 
Industry Bakery Package Committee presented awards for prize-winning 
packages from the baked foods display. At the left above, Charles J. Regan, 
Interstate Bakeries, Inc., Chicago, presents the award for the best hamburger 
bun package to the Franz Bakery, Portland, Ore. Henry Mergener, W. E. 
Long—Independent Bakers Cooperative, Chicago, accepts the award on be- 
percent but I am for profits too,” 
Mr. Copell said. 
Freezer Installation Costs 

In the portion of his discussion 
dealing with the technical problems 
in setting up bakery freezing instal- 
lations, Mr. Copell said that freezer 
space in his experience costs $11.40 


petitive proportions that price and 
quality were cut so far the consum- 
er finally would not buy at any price. 

“Let’s stop deluding ourselves that 
they sell because they are conven- 
ience foods,’’ Mr. Copell said. ‘They 
sel! better because they taste better 
right out of the oven.” 


And speaking of advertising ap- agelndiinn 91 ngs Pai 
propriations of frozen foods com- Per square foot or Yl¢ pe anges foot. 
panies, Mr. Copell reported that He estimates it costs 86¢ per 100 


pounds to freeze pie only; this figure 
declines to 62 to 76¢ if the pies are 
boxed. He said that package instruc- 
tions should show that the frozen 
pies should be baked by the custom- 


22% of frozen foods companies spent 
over 5% for advertising and 6% 
spent more than 10%. For the fro- 
zen foods industry advertising’ in 
1956, 30 to 40 million dollars were 


P “r for 25 i me: 95° 

spent. The speaker related this sta- er for 29 minutes at 400 to 425 , 
tistie to the previous one by Mr. then another 25 minutes at 375° to 
: ; 400°. He emphasized that the pie 


Fiedler that the baking industry had 
spent 6 to 7 million dollars in 10 
years. 

Mr. Copell also showed statistics 
to indicate that the frozen pie has 
shown a very healthy percentage in- 
crease in sales. For instance, in “Our problems are economic, not 
Chicago in 1954 9.2% of the people’ technical,’ Mr. Copell said. ‘There 
bought frozen food pies and in 1956 is a vast market at present for fro- 
the figure was up to 17%. For the’ zen foods but I don’t feel baked foods 
same two years in New York City’ will take much of it until freezer 
the percentages were 14 and 25.2. Mr. _ space costs less. Until then let’s see 
Copell also mentioned that 6% of the if we can get fresh baked foods to 
stores doing 42% of the total food the customer quicker and cheaper.” 
business did 68% of the freezer busi- In addition to the economic prob- 


was not completely baked until the 
filling boiled. He urged good quality 
pies and proper packaging “because 
of the tremendous beating the pack- 
age must take.” 


ness. 11% of the stores doing 31% of lems of merchandising, Mr. Copell 
normal total food business do 32% of also emphasized that the baker 


thinking of going into the frozen pie 
business will have economic produc- 
tion problems; he pointed out that 
the complete production set up from 
pie machines to freezers now costs 


frozen food business, “leaving abso- 


lutely nothing for the great majority 
of stores which are the old independ- 
stores.” 

freezing 


ent food 


“I am for one-hundred- 





VISITORS—During the opening session of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers annual meeting, visitors from other associations brought their 
messages to the engineers. Shown at the left is Mayor H. Roe Bartle of 
Kansas City, inspirational speaker, being welcomed by Len Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chicago, second vice president. Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc., New York, ASBE president, is in the backgrounc. Harold Fiedler, 
secretary of the American Bakers Assn., Chicago, is shown with one of the 
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half of Franz. In the center, Mr. Regan gives the plaque for the best Brown 
’n Serve package to Claude G. Hill, Continental Baking Co., Chicago. At the 
right is one of the representative luncheons, the alumni of Dunwoody Ip. 
dustrial Institute Baking School. At the table are Marvin Swanson, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Minneapolis, A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
school, and Ralph Manewal, Standard Brands, Inc., Minneapolis. About 65 
persons attended the luncheon. 


between $180,000 and $200,000 to 
produce 7,500 5-inch pies per hour. 

Thomas Spooner, J. W. Greer Co., 
Wilmington, Mass., discussed the pro- 
cedures and equipment involved in 
freezing, holding and thawing frozen 
baked foods. He broke his presenta- 
tion into three sections covering the 
freezing, the holding or storage, and 
the thawing or defrosting. 

The types of freezers discussed by 
Mr. Spooner included plate freezers, 
immersion freezers and air blast 
freezers; the latter can be divided 
into either batch or continuous pro- 
cessing freezers. It was Mr. Spoon- 
er’s opinion that the air blast freezer 
offers the baker the proper flexibility 
because of his ability to vary the air 
velocity. This air velocity has a 
bearing on freezing time on un- 
wrapped baked products, but not on 
wrapped products, he mentioned, and 
seemed to feel that 500 feet per min- 
ute was the optimum air velocity. 


He compared a_ system’ which 
would freeze to 20° to one which 
would freeze to 35° in classifica- 
tions such as conveyors, encase- 


ments, refrigeration equipment, pow- 
er consumption and floor space. La- 
ter, in response to questioning from 
the floor, Mr. Spooner said that the 
15° lower temperature was gained 
at the expense of double the horse- 
power. The equipment to adapt a 

20° freezer to 35° costs about 


$8,000 plus the approximately 75 
added horsepower. 
Mr. Spooner mentioned that it 
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was vital for the baker to provide 
sufficient area to handle the inven. 
tory in storage. A temperature of 0° 
is satisfactory for the storage space, 
he indicated. Six inches of cork in. 
sulation is satisfactory for storage, 
although the encasement for the 
freezing equipment itself requires at 
least 8 inches of cork. The continu. 
ous processing freezer can discharge 
directly into the storage area with. 


out going through rooms that ar 
not refrigerated, Mr. Spooner said 
He emphasized that “literally tons 


of refrigeration can be thrown away 
by careless traffic patterns.” He sug. 
gested bakers solve this problem by 
setting up electric doors, two doors 
in which one is closed while the 
other is open, or a specific ante room 
in the freezing storage area for the 
preservation of refrigerated air. 
Mr. Spooner also showed slides of 
a dialectric oven defroster. He en- 
phasized that the baker considering 
installation of any of this type of 
equipment must assume nothing and 
have his own products thoroughly 
tested prior to installation. He also 
urged that the baker study very 
carefully his investment and _ oper- 
ating cost. Questions from the floor 
indicated that condensation of mois- 
ture inside the wrapper is a problem 
using a dialectric oven defroster 





i ti, i ie ee ee ee 


not 





Mr. Spooner admitted the difficulty 
but feels the problem can be over 
come but also said that ambient ai 
is more satisfactory at the presen! 


(Continued on page 45) 





placards he used in his discussion of trade association services, and next i} 
Walter R. Schuchardt, Lake Forest Pastry Shop, Clayton, Mo., president 
the Associated Retail Bakers of America. Visitors from overseas were inté 
viewed by Martin Eisenstaedt, American Stores Co., Philadelphia, as one 
the features of the meeting. Shown at the left with Mr. Eisenstaedt is 
of the visitors, Jacob Raith, Raith’s Bishopthorpe Bakery, Sydney, Aust 
Others came from England and tne Netherlands. 


ERICAN BAKER'S CONVENTION REPORT 
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O prudent person who has 
N had, or wishes to avoid coro- 

nary heart disease should eat 
a high fat diet of the type consumed 
by most Americans and by many peo- 
ple in other industrialized Western 
nations. This prudence applies to all 
males past 18-21 and all women past 
their menopause. It applies to the 
obese and the non-obese alike. It ap- 
plies to those who have never had a 
coronary attack as well as to those 
who wish to help avoid a recurrence. 
Although there are differences in sus- 
ceptibility it applies to all races and 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Dr. Jolliffe pre- 
sented this paper before a meeting of 
the Orange County Heart Assn. at 
Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., on 
Nov. 4, 1956. Editorial comment ap- 
pears on page 9. Figures in paren- 
theses refer to the bibliography on 


page 44. 





occupations, to the physically active 
and to the sedentary. It applies not 
only to the chain smoking, tense, am- 
bitious, brief-case-carrying-home ex- 
ecutive but also to his opposite and 
to the satisfied, relaxed barkeeper. 

Five years ago it was stated (1) 
that the only nutritional advice that 
the medical profession could offer 
with confidence to its patients who 
wished to avoid coronary heart dis- 
ease was: “Never become overweight, 
and, if overweight, reduce and stay 
reduced.” By March, 1955, our infor- 
mation had progressed only sufficient- 
ly to add this admonition to the men: 
“If only moderately overweight do 
not reduce unless you propose to stay 
reduced.” (2) The regaining of the 
lost weight with the subsequent rise 
in blood cholesterol could be more 
deleterious in the long run than to 
have remained moderately overweight 
and maintained calorie balance on a 
low-fat diet without reducing. 


What findings within the year 
have been so significant as to 
change our thinking on atheroscle- 
rosis from “Does diet have any- 
thing to do with atherosclerosis?” 
or more specifically “Does fat have 
anything to do with atherosclero- 


_ sis?” to “How great is the effect?” 


and “What is the mechanism of 
their action?” 


The findings referred to are those 
of Bronte-Stewart, Antonis, Eales 
and Brock (3) from the University of 
Cape Town reported on April 28, 
1956. Here Bronte-Stewart, Brock 


‘and their collaborators clearly show- 


ed that feeding certain marine and 
Vegetable oils caused a fall in serum 
and beta-lipoprotein total cholesterol 
levels. This effect was intensified 
when the oil was fractionated and 
only the highly unsaturated fraction 
was fed. But, and this is their unique 
contribution, when this oil or this 
fraction was hydrogenated the effect 
was reversed. As measured by the 
serum and beta-lipoprotein levels of 
total cholesterol, the effect was simi- 
lar to that of fats naturally highly 
saturated, such as beef drippings or 


butter fat. This discovery of the Cape 


investigators is like finding an 
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Fats, Cholesterol and Their Role 


In Coronary Heart Disease 
By Norman Jolliffe, M.D. 


important piece of a complicated jig- 
saw puzzle. The whole puzzle in all 
its details is not yet clear, because 
several pieces have not yet been 
placed in position, but the broad out- 
line and the framework are now evi- 
dent. It took about 30 years to find 
out how insulin works and about 20 
years to find out what makes liver 
effective in pernicious anemia. This 
did not prevent medicine from using 
insulin and liver in the treatment of 
diabetes and pernicious anemia. Nor 
should this fact prevent applied re- 
search by public health authorities 
into the best methods of transferring 
these results from the metabolism 
ward and formula diets to public 
health and medical practice. 


Background Reviewed 


To appreciate fully the significance 
of the South African observation, it 
is necessary to review briefly the 
background information regarding 
fats, cholesterol and atherosclerosis. 
Today we recognize atherosclerosis as 
the keystone of the coronary heart 
disease problem. (4) Once atheroscle- 
rosis can be largely prevented, delay- 
ed or postponed a tremendous dent in 
the mortality rates of the 45 to 64 
year age groups will follow and the 
average life span will be greatly 
lengthened. Although the life span as 
measured by expectation of life at 
birth has increased for Americans by 
about 20 years since the turn of the 
century, at age 50 no such dramatic 
change has resulted. (5) For example, 
in 1900 life expectancy at age 50 was 
about 20.8 years, while in 1950 it had 
increased but 2.2 years to about 23 
years. This small increase has oc- 
curred in spite of conquering pneu- 
monia and many other acute infec- 
tions during middle life, the saving 
of lives due to increased skill in sur- 
gery, a marked reduction in deaths 
from leuetic heart disease, subacute 


bacterial endocarditis, rheumatic 
heart disease and tuberculosis. This 
lack of a better improvement in life 
expectancy at age 50 is due mostly to 
the increasing death rate from coro- 
nary artery disease in middle age, i.e. 
45 to64. Whereas coronary artery dis- 
ease was a rarity prior to 1920 it has 


by now become the number one cause . 


of death in the 45 to64 year age group 
as well as after 65. This has been a 
real increase over and above that ac- 
counted for by fashion in diagnosis, 
by an older population, and by im- 
proved diagnostic methods. This in- 
crease has been especially significant 
among younger and middle-aged 
males. The Lancet, whose opinion is 
universally respected throughout the 
medical world, editorially states: “All 
cardiologists whose experience goes 
back 30 years or more seem to agree 
with the vital statisticians that the 
higher mortality rates reflect a real 
increase in coronary artery disease, 
and also that young people .. . are 
now affected more often than former- 
ly.” (6) 


The mortality from this disease 
is high in all the Western indus- 
trialized countries of the world, but 
among them the ratio between the 
highest and the lowest may be as 
much as 4 to 1. It is highest in the 
U.S., and in the U.S. it is highest in 
New York, where it is roughly 
twice as high as in New Mexico, 
Arkansas and Kentucky. (7) But 
there are other national, cultural 
and ethnic groups where such in- 
creases have not been observed and 
among whom the mortality from 
coronary artery disease is from 
one-fourth to one-tenth or even less 
of that in this country. (8) Ex- 
amples are the Japanese in Japan 
(9), the Bantu in the Union of 
South Africa (10), Guatemalan In- 
dians (11), Nigerians (12), Yeme- 
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nite Jews in Israel (13), Italians 
and Sardinians in Italy (14), and 
low income men in Madrid (15). 


These mortality rates must be criti- 
cally examined, for there are fashions 
in diagnosis, differences in awareness, 
differences in reporting, as well as 
differences in the actual disease rate. 
The true incidence is not precisely 
known for any country, but major 
differences of the order of 4 to 1 or 
10 to 1 or even greater cannot be 
ignored, when there are resources 
available for checking the rough ac- 
curacy of the reported death rates. 
Ad hoc surveys such as have been 
made by Dr. A. A. Keys and his asso- 
ciates have done much to support the 
general accuracy of the statistical 
figures. As Keys (8) points out, 
cardiologists in many areas of the 
world, whether they are in New York, 
Boston, Tucson, London, Naples, Ma- 
drid, Cape Town, Hong Kong or Tel 
Aviv, now use the same criteria for 
the diagnosis of coronary heart dis- 
ease. Everywhere patients with dis- 
abling angina or an acute coronary 
occlusion go to these physicians either 
in their offices, hospitals or clinics. 
The diagnosis of an acute myocardial 
infarction is seldom difficult. “The 
idea that Italian physicians miss two 
out of three cases of ischemic heart 
disease, or that Japanese doctors 
seldom recognize it, is not more credi- 
ble than to suggest that the majority 
of cases labeled by American doctors 
as ‘coronary heart disease’ even the 
fatal cases, are not heart disease at 
all.” (8) He further points out that 
it is not reasonable to suppose that in 
these places only the patients with 
coronary heart disease stay away 
from doctors, hospital clinics and the 
autopsy table but that patients with 
other diseases — cancer, cirrhosis of 
the liver, nephritis, cerebrovascular 
lesions, valvular heart disease, and so 
on—do appear. He continues: 

“Vital statistics for mortality rates 
by causes are far from perfect in 
any country, but they suffice to prove 
that ischemic heart disease is, indeed, 
appallingly common in the U.S. and 
many other ‘advanced’ countries. Ob- 
jections to vital statistics on the 
ground that autopsies often disagree 
with the cause of death as listed on 
the death certificate overlook two 
facts. In the first place, autopsies 
represent only a fraction of all deaths 
in any area where such comparisons 
have been made, and they are un- 
doubtedly performed more commonly 
in ‘problem’ cases than in deaths 

(Continued on page 42) 
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e 
Formulas for Profit 
Use Honey for Exciting “Flavor Changes’ 
7 a * 
And Remember — It's a Honey of a Window Display! 
HONEY PECAN TARTS pans, and sprinkle sliced almonds on Sprinkle well with coarse granula- Sprinkle chopped pecans or walnuts 
Mix together: top. Bake at about 350° F., using a_ ted sugar and then roll out to % in. on top and then cut into pieces of 
2 1b. medium brown sugar little steam in the oven, if possible. thickness. Cut out with a 2%-3 in. desired size. 
1lb.4 oz. corn syrup HONEY COCONUT SNAPS plain round cutter. Place on lightly HONEY H 
2 lb. honey (Machine) greased pans and bake at about 350 aii WHEAT 
% oz.salt Cream together: es ee Cream together: 
Pinch of cinnamon 13 lb. fice cv art sugar HONEY MUFFINS 12 oz. agin sugar 
Stir in: 3 1b. 12 oz. shortening Cream together: 12 oz. shortening 
10 oz. melted butter 5 oz. salt 1lb.60z. granulated sugar % ox salt 
Add gradually: 12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 1 Ib. 6 oz. shortening 1 oz. soda 
1 lb. 12 oz. whole eggs 214 oz. ammonia 1 oz. salt Add gradually: 
Then stir in: 2% oz. soda 2 oz. soda 10 oz. whole eggs 
R. on : Oz. aa — Ada: ant arhetin: Stir in: 
Z. Macarooo 20C0 A 2 lb. 8 oz. honey D. W20le eggs 1 lb. 4 oz. hone 
‘SHORT PASTE tot ype Then add: L—_ 
(For lining the pans) Then add: 3 lb. honey Add: 
Rub together: 6 lb. water (variable) Stir in: , 12 oz. seedless raisins b 
3 Ib. sugar Mix together, add and mix in: 5 Ib. 8 oz. milk Then add and mix in: 
1 Ib. butter — 20 lb. pastry flour Add: 1 lb. 12 oz. whole wheat flour 
. A psc ag 7 lb. macaroon coconut m. = 8 = — og , 12 oz. bread flour 
ade § cone y: Deposit on lightly greased pans Mix together, and mix in well: Drop into greased cup cake or 
mS and bake at about 350-360° F. J ™ — — flour muffin pans. Bake at about 380° F, 
1 qt. milk HONEY MIX FOR PECAN ROLLS Deposit in greased cup cake pans. HONEY COOKIES (Machine) 
Vanilla to suit Cream up on medium speed for 5 Bake at 380° F. Cream _ together: 
Sift together and fold in until min.: Note: These muffins may be baked 7 lb. brown sugar 
smooth: 12% lb. brown sugar in paper-lined cup cake pans if de- 3 lb. shortening 
9lb.4 oz. cake flour 1% oz. salt sired. 4 oz. salt 
21% oz. baking powder 1% Ib. corn syrup HONEY FRUIT SLICES 5% oz. soda 
Line a number of small 34% in. 1 qt. honey me a 1% oz. cinnamon 
crimped tart pans with the above 2 lb. shortening ~ mg ro gece Add: 
. <a - $i ge : 2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 5 
pan lining. Fill the tarts with the 1 lb. butter 1 Ib, 4.02. shortenin 1 gallon honey 
nut filling and bake at about 350° F. Then add gradually and mix until 1% - salt . Stir in: 
Note: Do not have the oven too smooth: rm hatter 4 lb. milk 
warm, as the tops are apt to become 2 lb. water 8 pry bread flour Sift and mix in until smooth: 
too dark. HONEY GRAHAM COOKIES 1 lb. honey 18 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
HONEY RAISIN BREAD (Quick) (Hand cut) Then add gradually: Deposit on lightly greased pans. f te 
Mix together: Cream together: 1 Ib. 80z. egg whites Bake at about 360° F. By using} a 
2 lb. granulated sugar 1lb. 8 0z. brown sugar Stir in: steam in the oven, & micer creck @ « 
¥% lb. butter 1 lb. shortening 12 oz. milk top of the cookies will be produced — w 
3 oz. soda 1 1b. ground raisins Sift together, add and mix in: The cookies also will have a trifle pe 
1 oz. salt 14 oz. soda 3 lb. 4.0z. cake flour more spread. al 
an peta: % oz. anne ‘2 4 =— powder HONEY JUMBLES (Machine) in 
4 lb. corn syru g oz. nutmeg 4 OZ. : : 
2 , a, — , . granulated sugar 
Stir in: 12 oz. honey 12 oz. chopped candied pineapple 12 oz. shortening 
8 oz. whole eggs Ada: 1lb. chopped dates 1M on alt 
Then add: 80z. whole eggs 11lb.40z. chopped candieu my paper e 
4 lb. milk Stir in: cherries 1% oz. ammonia 
Vanilla to suit 1 lb. buttermilk 2 lb. bleached raisins \, on cinnamon 
Sift together and mix in: Mix together, add and mix in un- Place into two greased and dusted Add gradually: 
5 lb. cake flour til smooth: 18x26 in. bun pans. Spread out even- 10 oz. whole ‘eggs 
2 1b. 8 oz. medium rye flour 1 lb. 8 oz. graham flour ly and bake at 350° F. Stir in: ; | 
Then mix in: 2 lb. pastry flour After baking and when cool, ice 8 lb. 8oz. honey | 
2 lb. seedless raisins 1% oz. baking powder with the Honey Fudge icing given Then mix in: 
Scale into paper-lined loaf cake Roll out to % in. thickness. with the honey burnt sugar cakes. 2 Ib. 80z. water (variable) 
Sift and mix in: } 
10 Ib. flour 
Deposit on lightly greased pans 
and bake at about 360° F. 
Note: As soon as the jumbles are abe 
deposited on the pans, they may be 
dipped into chopped nuts, macaroon 
coconut, raisins or currants. ( 
HONEY PEANUT BUTTER SLICES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
10 oz. peanut butter 1 
8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. whole eggs A 
Stir in: 
1 qt. honey 8 
Mix together and add: 
1lb. macaroon coconut 8 
1 1b. 8 oz. chopped roasted 
peanuts T 
3 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Honey Dew Rolls Seale into 20 oz. pieces. Roll the R 
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pieces out to bun pan length. Place 
three rolls on a greased bun pan 
and flatten out to about 3 in. in 
width. Bake on double pans at about 
360° F. After baking and when near- 
ly cool, cut into slices about 1% in. 
wide. 
HONEY PEANUT COOKIES 
(Hand cut) 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1lb. peanut butter 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
1 lb. 4 oz. honey 
Add gradually: 
12 0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
12 oz. milk (variable) 
Sift together and mix in: 
5 lb. 8 0z, pastry flour 
3% oz. baking powder 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
Roll the dough out to about % in. 
thickness. Sprinkle chopped nuts on 
top and then roll to about % in. 
thickness. Cut out with a 2% in. 
cutter. Place on lightly greased pans. 
Wash with a good egg wash and 
bake at about 360° F. 


HONEY BARS 
Cream together: 
1lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. ginger 
% oz. allspice 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
60z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. honey 
Add: 
11lb. macaroon coconut 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
3 lb. 8 oz. flour 
Scale into 20 oz. pieces. Roll out 
to bun pan length. Place three rolls 
on a greased bun pan and flatten 
out to about 2%4-3 in. width. Wash 
with an egg wash. Bake on double 
pans at about 360° F. When baked 
and cooled, cut into bars about 1% 
in. wide. 
HONEY NUT BREAD 
Cream together: 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 pt. honey 
Stir in: 
4)b. 12 oz. milk 
Add: 
2lb. chopped walnuts 
Sift together and mix in: 
4 lb. 8 oz. flour 
% oz.cream of tartar 
Bake in greased loaf cake pans at 
about 360° F. 


HONEY SPICE COOKIES 
(Hand cut) 
Cream together: 
% qt. honey 
100z. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
% oz. ground anise seed 
% oz. ground cardamon seed 
\% oz. ammonia 
% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. allspice 
Add gradually: 
80z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
40z. milk 
Sift and mix in: 
31b. 12 oz. pastry flour 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
40z. melted butter 
Roll the dough out to about % in. 
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thickness. Cut out the cookies with 
a 2% or 3 in. plain or round cutter. 
Place on lightly greased pans. Wash 
with an egg wash and then place a 
large seeded raisin in the center of 
each cookie. Bake at about 350° F. 

Note: If desired, a pecan or wal- 
nut may be used instead of a large 
raisin for the topping of these 
cookies. 


HONEY SPICE CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. brown sugar 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
3 oz. soda 
2 oz. salt 
16 oz. ginger 
% oz. cinnamon 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
5 lb. honey 
Mix together: 
5 lb. cake flour 
3 1b. whole wheat flour 
Add this alternately with: 
4 lb. liquid milk 
Then mix in: 
8 lb. seedless raisins 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. After 
baking, and when cool, ice the cakes 
with the following: 
White Icing 
Beat together until light: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. honey 
1lb.egg whites 
1 lb. water 
14% oz.cream of tartar 
1% oz. salt 
When light, add vanilla to suit. 
As soon as the cakes are iced, dust 
a little cinnamon over the tops of 
the cakes. 
If desired, 4 lb. ground seeded 
raisins may be mixed into the icing. 


HONEY DELIGHT CAKES 


Cream for 5 min. on low speed: 
11b. 8 0z. brown sugar (sifted) 
1 lb. 40z. granulated sugar 
11b. emulsifying type shortening 
8 oz. butter 
12 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
2 1b. whole eggs 
Mix together and add about 1: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
1 Ib. 8 oz. honey 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together, and add and mix in 
until smooth: 
3 1b. cake flour 
20z. baking powder 
Then add the balance of the milk- 
honey mixture gradually and mix 
for about 3 min. on low speed. 
Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl and creaming arm several 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


A. J. Vander Voort 


. ... technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 41) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 33), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 





times during the mixing period to 
obtain a smooth batter. 


Deposit into pans of desired size 


and bake at about 360-370° F. 
When baked and cool, ice the 
cakes with the following icing: 


Honey Marshmallow 
Dissolve and place in cake ma- 
chine bowl: 
4 oz. gelatin 
2 lb. 8 oz. hot water 
Add and beat up: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
\% oz. salt 
When about half beaten, add and 
beat until stiff: 
3 lb. 8 oz. honey 
Vanilla to suit 
As soon as the cakes are iced, 
sprinkle the tops with chopped nuts, 
coconut, or fine grated sweet choco- 
late. 


HONEY BURNT SUGAR CAKES 
Mix together for about 4 or 3 
min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1 1b. 40z. emulsifying type 
shortening 
Add and mix in for about 4 min.: 
1b. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. honey 
214 oz. baking powder 
1% oz. salt 
1 Ib. 4 oz. liquid milk 
Mix together and add in two 
stages: 
11b. 8 oz. whole eggs 
1]b. liquid milk 
8 oz. burnt sugar syrup 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix this in for about 5 min. 
Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl and creaming arm _ several 
times during the mixing period in 
order to insure a smooth batter. 
Deposit into layer cake pans of 
desired size and bake at about 370° 
F 


To make burnt sugar syrup: 

Melt 3 lb. granulated sugar and 
add 1 lb. 4 oz. water and bring to 
a good boil. 


Use Honey to Make Money 


Honey is an ingredient that the baker can use successfully to produce a variety 
of tasty baked foods. Honey not only has taste appeal but also sales appeal. It is 
found on the shelf in kitchens of nearly every home. Youngsters relish honey. So do 


grown ups. 


Honey is a natural sugar. Its flavor blends exceptionally well with other 
ingredients to produce foods having a distinctive flavor. Baked foods containing 
honey, due to the high percentage of levulose it contains, keep fresh and soft for 


longer periods of time. 


There are a number of varieties of honey. Light-colored honeys are generally 
mild in flavor. This type is best suited for light cakes and icings where its flavor is 
not covered with strong extracts or other strong-flavored ingredients. The dark honeys 
are suitable for spice and dark cakes and cookies. Their pronounced flavor is better 
suited to carry through where spices and other flavoring ingredients are used. 

Strong-flavored honeys, such as those produced by buckwheat or fall flowers, 
should not be used. They do not appeal to the average customer. 

The baker featuring honey baked foods in his window will find it an excellent 
idea to scatter a number of glass containers with honey amongst the various products. 
If squares of honey in the comb are available they will add to the display and 


help draw attention. 


The baker featuring honey-baked foods will find—due to satisfying the demands 
of his customers—that his sales will increase. 


After the cakes are baked an! 
cooled, cover them with the follow- 
ing icing. 

Honey Fudge Icing 

Cream together: 

2 lb. powdered sugar 

8 oz. shortening 

Vanilla to suit 
Dissolve together and add slowly: 
14 oz. gelatine 

14 0z. hot water (200° F.) 

¥% oz. salt 

Then add: 

12 oz. butter 
Stir in: 
1 lb. honey 

Sift together, add and mix in 
til smooth: 

4 lb. powdered sugar 
40z. milk solids (non-fat) 

Note: The consistency of the icing 
may be changed by adding a little 
more honey. This cake batter is suit- 
able for layers, sheets, loaves and 
cup cakes. 


HONEY COOKIES (Hand cut) 
Cream together: 
1 1b. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
1% qt. honey 
1% oz. salt 
214 oz. soda 
14 oz. ammonia 
1% oz. cinnamon 
14 oz. allspice 
¥ oz. ground anise seed 
¥ oz. ground cardamon 
1% oz. cloves 
Add: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. milk 
Sieve and mix in: 
7b. pastry flour 
Then mix in until smooth: 
6 oz. melted butter 
Roll out to % in. thickness. Cut 
out with a 2%4-3 in. plain or scal- 
loped round cutter. Place on lightly 
greased pans. Place a blanched al- 
mond in the center of each cookie. 
Wash with an egg wash and bake 
at about 350° F. 


HONEY OATMEAL COOKIES 
(Bag) 
Cream together for about 5 min.: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. brown sugar (sifted) 
1 Ib. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
1% oz. cinnamon 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and stir in: 
1 Ib. honey 
Dissolve and add: 
1% oz. soda 
1lb. water (cold) 
Add and stir in: 
1b. ground raisins 
Then add and stir in: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. steel-cut oatmeal 
Then mix in: 
2 lb. 12 oz. pastry flour 
Dress out on slightly greased pans, 
about the size of a silver dollar, us- 
ing a canvas bag and a No. 8 or 9 
plain round pastry tube. 
Flatten the cookies with an ar- 
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having a flat surface, such as 
a small round can covered with a 
damp cloth. Wash the tops of the 
cookies with an egg wash and bake 
at about 375° F. 
HONEY PIES 
Cream together until 
1 lb. 14 oz. butter 
2 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
Add gradually: 
4 1b. 8 0z. whole eggs 
Then mix in gradually: 
7 lb. 8 oz. honey 
Add and stir in thoroughly: 
Juice and grated rind of 
15 lemons 
Fill into prepared unbaked pie 
shell. Bake in the same manner as 
regular custard pies. Bake at 325 
F. 
Note: These pies brown readily, 
so they should be carefully baked. 
Pies should be served when cold. 
Baking time 25-30 min. 
HONEY BROWNIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
ly oz. salt 
\% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
1 pt. honey 
Stir in: 
1lb. 8 0z. whole eggs 
Then add: 
12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Stir in: 
11b. chopped pecans 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
11b. 4 0z. bread flour 
\% oz. baking powder 
Deposit in a greased and dusted 
bun pan. Bake in double pans at 
about 350° F. When cool, ice with 
a chocolate icing. Then cut into 
pieces of desired size. 
Chocolate Icing 
Mix together: 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. honey 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
8 oz. lukewarm water 
Stir in: 
6 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Then stir in: 
3 oz. melted butter 


HONEY RAISIN SQUARES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
4 oz. butter 
4 oz. bread flour 
8 oz. honey 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. egg whites 
Stir in: 
6 oz. milk 
Sieve together, add and mix in: 
1 1b. 10 oz. cake flour 
% oz. baking powder 
% oz. soda 
Then add and mix in well: 
2 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
Place the mixture in a greased and 
dusted bun pan. Spread out evenly 
and bake at about 350° F. After 
baking and when -cool, ice as de- 
sired and cut into squares or bars 
of desired size. 


HONEY COFFEE CAKE TOPPING 


Cream up on medium speed for 3 
min.: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
1 pt. honey 
4% oz. bread flour 
11b. macaroon coconut 
1lb. sliced walnuts 
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Bake-Off Winners 
To Be Displayed 
At New Orleans 


An important feature of Pil'sbury 
Mills, Inc.’s booth at the New Orleans 
ARBA convention March 17-20 will 
be a display of 25 Grand Nationa! 
Bake-Off prize winning baked foods, 
adapted from  consumer-developed 
recipes for bakery use. The baked 
food items were selected on the basis 
of consumer appeal and _ suitability 
to commercial production by Ray 
Thelen, Pillsbury bakery products 
technical director, and adapted by 
William Oglivie, test baker. The 
winning formulas are available in a 
new book, “Grand National Bake-Off 
Winners for Bakers.” Those inter- 
ested in receiving a copy and in sam- 
pling some of the fresh baked prod- 
ucts should stop at Pillsbury booths 
40 and 41, Exhibit hall. 

It is expected that the formulas 
will be especially appealing to con- 
sumers because of national interest 
in the Bake-Off and because the reci- 
pes were developed by homemakers. 

Predicted to be unusally success- 
ful as a bakery specia'ty item is the 
Applesauce Cake Roll, a brides’ divi- 
sion winner. The cake is rich with 
ground raisins and applesauce, filled 
with a cream cheese filling. 

Delicate looking but easy to make, 
Starlight Sugar Crisps won top hon- 
ors in the senior division. The a’'- 
purpose vanilla flavored pastry doug} 
is covered with sugar and vanilla, 
folded, cut into strips, twisted, andj 
baked. 

Hoot-Owl! Cookies carried off the 
$5000 second prize. Created by a 15- 
year-old junior contestant, the cook- 
ies are easily made from a special 
ice box cookie type dough. The owl- 
face is made of chocolate chips and 
cashew nuts. 

Map'e Hi-Light Fudge Cake, top 
junior c'ass winner, is a rich choco- 
late cake having unusually good 
chocolate flavor. It features a fluffy, 
maple-flavored frosting including 
generous amounts of maple syrup and 
chopped nut meats. 

Bakers not planning to attend 
ARBA can obtain information about 
this new recipe book from their 
Pillsbury representative. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAN SIZE REPORT 

Is the pan that you are using for 
baking one-pound or more round-top 
white bread the proper size a-d shape 
for the best quality of product? 

The sub-committee on pans of the 
standardization committee of 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers can demonstrate that the best 
quality bread of this type is baked 
in a pan of proper length with re!- 
atively wide, short shape. A report 
of the society’s findings has been 
distributed to members as Bulletin 
No. 152. A copy may be obtained vy 
writing to Victor E. Marx, secretary, 
ASBE, Rm. 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 West Wacker Dr., Chicago. 
A stamped envelope shou'd be en- 
closed. 
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FACTORY ENLARGED 

NEW YORK—tThe Foster Refrig- 
eration Corp. has announced the 
completion of a 10,000 sq. ft. addi- 
tion to its factory at Hudson, N.Y., 
part of a five-year program of de- 
velopment and growth. Main pur- 
pose of the recent addition was to 
reorganize the shipping and receiv- 
ing departments and to increase the 
warehouse facilities. 








ee. 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU! 
And that’s a fact Fritz! So make up 
your mind to attend ... the 1957 
ARBA Convention & Exhibition 


March 17-20—New Orleans, La. 





Authority on Route 
Selling to Address 
West Virginia Group 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.— Harry 
N. Brown, director of advertising 
for the Worcester Baking Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., will address the 
fourth annual sales conference of 
the West Virginia Bakers Assn. here 
April 7, according to an announce- 
ment by Edward R. Johnson, secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Brown is considered an au- 
thority on wholesale route selling, 
and will speak on the subject “The 
Way of a Winner.” A question and 
answer period will follow. 

Another speaker scheduled for the 
conference is James Comstock, West 
Virginia weekly newspaper editor. 

All sessions will be open to repre- 
sentatives of the baking and allied 
industries as well as ladies. The 
state bakers association will display 
samples of its promotional and edu- 
cational material designed to pro- 
mote greater acceptance of baked 
foods with consumers. 

An estimated 200 people are ex- 
pected for the one-day session. 
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Read Standard Plans 


Accelerated Program 


MECHANICSBURG, PA. — The 
Capitol Products Corp. has released 
its first statement of earnings since 
Nov. 3, 1956, the date of the com- 
pany’s acquisition by merger of Read 
Standard Corp. In separate income 
statements included with the 1956 
annual report, Capitol reported earn- 
ings of $448,806 for the 53 weeks 
ended on the acquisition date, while 
net income of Read Standard for the 
10-month period concluded the same 
date amounted to $127,000. 

Consolidated assets of the two com- 
panies, as of the merger date, were 
reported as totaling $11,203,161. 

Capitol’s sales for the 53-week pe- 
riod amounted to $10,089,906. Eugene 
Gurkoff, Capitol president, forecast 
that sales of the company’s aluminum 
products division for the current fis- 
cal year will attain a level of approxi- 
mately $17 million. 

Of the Read Standard division, 
which serves the baking and other 
processing industries, Mr. Gurkoff 
said that emphasis during the pres- 
ent fiscal year will focus upon an 
accelerated sales program. 
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Cahokia Flour Co. 
Will Offer $1,000 
Baking Scholarship 


ST. LOUIS—The Cahokia Flour 
Co. has announced it will offer an 
annual scholarship of $1,000 to a 
qualified young man who desires to 
follow a career in the baking indus. 
try. 

In announcing the award, J. A. Zim. 
merman, president of Cahokia, said 
that “the baking industry’s future 
depends upon the supply of profes. 
sionally trained young men.” The 
scholarship, honoring Cahokia’s foun. 
der, the late Victor Zimmerman, 
seeks to serve the St. Louis baking 
community by providing the means 
for young men to receive the neces. 
sary specialized training. 

To qualify, the young man must be 
within 20 to 30 years of age, must 
reside within 50 miles of St. Louis, 
have a high school education (or its 
equivalent) and must have worked 
for at least one year in some produc. 
tion phase of the baking industry, 

The $1,000 award will be used by 
the winner for tuition to either the 
American Institute of Baking in Chi- 
cago or the William Hood Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute in Minneapolis, as 
well as for transportation and living 
expenses while attending school. 

The panel of judges who will deter- 
mine the scholarship winner includes 
Barney Gavin, president of the Great- 
er St. Louis Bakery Production Club; 
Philip Hickey, superintendent of in- 
struction, Board of Education, City 
of St. Louis; Frank E. Lawrence, Jr, 
secretary of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce; Armin Schwarz, Jr, 
president, Master Retail Bakers of 
St. Louis; and Walter Williams, 
chairman, St. Louis Wholesale Bak- 
ers. 
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DCA Industries Will 


Expand Laboratories 


NEW YORK—To meet the needs 
of its diversified activities, DCA Food 
Industries, Inc., formerly the Dough- 
nut Corporation of America, has ex- 
panded its Central Research Labora- 
tories. 

According to Zenas Block, vie 
president in charge of planning and 
research, David H. Schwartz has been 
appointed manager of the _labora- 
tories and director of quality contro’. 

Dr. C. W. Ofelt, formerly with the 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tories of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, has joined DCA as d@- 
rector of the bakery products labora- 
tory of the Central Research Labo- 





ratories. 

Other appointments are: A. H 
Goodman as director of the food 
products development _ laboratory; 


Paul Kahn as director of the frozen 
food products laboratory; Walter 
Harte as director of the process en- 
gineering and development labora- 
tory; Dr. Maynard Steinberg as d:- 
rector of the fundamental researc! 
laboratory and Howard Roth as di- 
rector of the services and _stané- 
ards laboratory. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
TALK ON CREDIT 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—The St. Paul 
Retail Bakers Assn. held its first 
meeting of 1957 recently at Pedro's 
Restaurant in St. Paul. Members 
heard a talk titled “Let’s Take A 
Look at Your Credit’ by J. Thomas 
Simonet of the credit department of 
the First National Bank of St. Paul. 
The program included a movie, 
“Credit—Man’s Confidence In Man’ 
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Good Flour = Pliable Doughs . . . . Pliable Doughs = Good Sheeting 
Good Sheeting = Good Texture .... Good Texture=Increased Sales 








Machining 
Tolerance.* 








ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Bay State Flours.... 


UNSURPASSED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLERANCE 


Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest quality bread 
in their respective markets 
* Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 


—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Raymond Hartman, operator of the 
City Bakery at Gettysburg, S.D., has 


purchased a bakery at Pierre, S.D. 
€ 

Mr. and Mrs. Derrold Hanson have 

opened a bake shop at Stratford, 

Iowa. Baked foods will be brought 


from the Davis Bakery at Webster 


Mr. 


and 
Mrs. C. D. L. Davis, are former pro- 
prietors of the Stratford Bakery. 

o 


City, Iowa. The owners, 


The Webster City (Iowa) Bakery 
has been purchased by Willis Knight 
from the former owner, R. A. Dotson, 
Ames, Iowa. The bakery was opened 


31 years ago by the late C. A. Phil- 
lips and has been operated by Mr. 
Dotson 11 years. Carl Leopold will 
continue as head baker. 
- 

The Richard W. Kaase Co., Kaase 
Bake Shops, Inc., Rosen Bakery. Inc, 
and Rosen Bake Shops, all of Cleve- 





Most bakers prefer Sun-Maid Raisins, 
because Sun-Maid offers a pick-of-the- 
crop variety for every baking need. 
You can depend on Sun-Maids always 


being fresh, clean and flavorful. 


You save money when you use Sun- 
Maid Raisins and Currants. Sun-Maids 
are specially processed and packed for 
the bakery trade. They save time and 
cut labor and preparation costs. 


SUN-MAIDS 


Are A Baker’s Best Buy- 
For All Baking Needs! 







Sun-Maid serves bakers in another 
important way! Demand for raisin 
goods is stimulated through year- 
round national advertising. You'll 
find Sun-Maid advertising in Amer- 
ica’s leading magazines. 


Guard Your Quality— 


And Raise Your Profits With 








FOR BAKERY USE 


PUFFED MUSCATS 
ZANTE CURRANTS 
THOMPSON SEEDLESS 
GOLDEN SEEDLESS 














“SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Grown ond packed by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, Fresno, Calif. 
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land, Ohio, have been merged into 
the Richard W. Kaase Co., 2836 
Lorain Ave., Cleveland. 
# 
Joseph Watson has closed his West 
Side Bakery at Waukon, Iowa. 
ee 


The DeLuxe Bakery, Williston, 
N.D., has reopened under new man. 
agement. The bakery will be operat. 
ed by Harry Landgrcen, who several 
years ago operated Andy’s Bakery 
at the corner of Main St. and Broad. 
way. 

* 

Cox's Retail Bakery has been 
opened on Benson Ave. W., Willmar, 
Minn., and will be managed by John 
Jorgens, formerly of Aberdeen, SD. 


= 
The William H. Heinemann Bak. 
eries, Inc., has opened an establish. 
ment at 7544 W. Oklahoma Ave 
River Bend Shopping Center, Mij. 
waukee. 


Frederick Muntifering, formerly of 
Jackson, Minn., has taken over the 
ownership and management of Tin- 
sen’s Bake Shop at St. Cloud, Minn, 
and plans to rename the _ business 
Fritz’s Bake Shop. The former own- 
ers, Henry Tinsen and family, have 
moved to Los Angeles. Mr. Muntifer-. 
ing has had 16 years’ experience as 
a_ baker. 

a 

The Spudnut Pastry Shop at Still 

water, Okla., has closed. 
* 

Fire believed to have started from 
an explosion swept through the bake 
shop and store of Riedel’s Home Bak- 
ery, 11 Wadsworth St., Buffalo, re. 
cently. The damage was estimated 
at $14,000 to ovens, merc andise ani 





IY a 
‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth 


Afisteires 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., lnc 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 




















° . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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This typical Union-Air Defrosting system illus- 
trates the modern, dependable construction 
materials employed such as the insulated side 
panels and doors, top-mounted conditioning 
unit, rugged bumper rails, heavy duty galvan- 
ized steel framing, convenient control system. 
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YOU NEED A UNION AIR 


DEFROSTING 


SYSTEM . 


Union Steel Products Co. now offers a unique new 
Union-Air system for the rapid, efficient and controlled 
defrosting of frozen products. This new system is engi- 
neered and constructed with the same infinite care and 
quality materials so widely known to other Union-Air 
Proofing and Fermentation Systems. 

The Union-Air Defrosting system employs a special 
conditioning unit to continuously supply an abundance 
of fresh warmed air at the proper temperature-humidity 
ratio to quickly and completely defrost the frozen pro- 
duct without condensation damage and without affecting 
either the physical characteristics of the product or the 
appearance of the wrapper or package. 

Inasmuch as the freezing, storage and defrosting 
requirements of each plant are varied, the Union-Air 
Defrosting systems are built to meet each specific need. 
And-—Union Steel's sales engineers are ready to explain 
the modern advantages of Union-Air Defrosting System 
efficiency and economy. Why not call them now? 


Authoritative reports recorded only after months of testing indicate 
that bread and bread type products, frozen properly and processed in 
the Union-Air Defrosting system retain their clean, fresh physical 
properties, characteristics and appearance and afford the same whole- 
some appetizing appeal as when originally baked. 


Manufacturers of : U nm i oO Me Ss T E E L 
UNION-AIR SYSTEMS P R oO D U CT a Cc oO. 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 


























Interior view of the Union-Air Defrosting System 
illustrates the cross- flow ducting system designed 
specifically for faster, better defrosting air flow 
without excessive loss from open loading door. 





Union-Air Defrosting systems are designed to handle 
practically any type of container efficiently. Frozen 
loaves may be defrosted in baskets, trays, relay 
racks or the conventional bread handling rack — 
whichever is best suited to your method of handling. 
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ROUGH OUTSIDE SMOOTH INSIDE 
BEMIS MULTIWALLS ARE RIGHT |: 
FOR PACKING, HANDLING, EMPTYING 


Outside and in, Bemis Multiwalls are engineered for your benefit .. . and 


your customers’. Consider these two important points: 








Outer plies of Bemis’ Ruf-Grip® Paper give you easier handling... safer, 
non-skid stacking and shipping. You and your customers benefit. 





Inner plies of smooth kraft give fast, efficient dumping, with minimum loss 


e 
of flour. Your customers appreciate this saving in labor and money. B e } ' ) | os 


Everybody wins when you pack and ship your flour in Bemis Multiwalls. 408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sale Offices in Principal Cities 
Other Bemis Products for the Milling Industry — Angus Burlap Bags » Osnaburg and Sheeting Cotton 
Bags + Bemilin® Dress-Print Cotton Bags + Consumer-size Paper Bags « Bemis Special Thread and Mainstay Twine. 
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the buliding. The bakery is oper- 
ated by Siegfried Dethewsen. 
* 

Gordon S. Martin has opened his 
second bakery in the La Mesa Shop- 
ping Center, 3113 San Mateo N_E., 
Albuquerque, N.M. He also owns the 
Martin Bakery at 8212 Menaul N.E., 
in the Hoffmantown Shopping Cen- 
ter. Mr. Martin is a former resi- 
dent of Detroit. The bakery will be 
managed by Mrs. Bessie Kolb. 


* 

Mattson’s Bakery at Cloquet, 
Minn., has discontinued its lunch 
counter and is expanding its baked 
foods business. 

= 

After more than half a century 
serving residents of Portland, Ore., 
the Maylie’s French Bakery is go- 
ing out of business. John Maylie, who 
took over the bakery when his fa- 
ther, Joseph Maylie, died, has al- 
ready dismantled the plant. The foun- 
der of the bakery was Philip Chap- 
eron who opened it in 1890. Joseph 
Maylie bought the business and build- 
ing in 1904. 

* 


Derwin Johnsen has purchased the 
interest of his partner, Henry Holm, 
in the Honey Bun Bakery at 4815 
Pecos St. in the Chaffee Shopping 
Center, Denver. The two men pur- 
chased the bakery from Roy Rohr- 
baugh about a year ago. Mr. Holm 
is with the Rust Sales Co., Denver 
bakery supply firm. 


Gapinski Parkway Bakeries, Inc., 
Buffalo, has been incorporated with 
capital of 200 shares. Principals are 
Henry J. Gapinski, Helen R. Gapin- 
ski, Avictor S. Gapinski and Alice A. 
Gapinski. 

a 


The United Biscuit Co. of America, 
Melrose Park, Ill., has purchased for 
$88,500 the warehouse on West Hen- 
rietta Road which the Keebler Bis- 
cuit Co. division has been leasing. 


* 

Omar Bakery will open a store in 
the New Market Square Shopping 
Center to be opened in Lafayette, 
Ind., sometime in the spring of 1958. 

— 

Ralph Harmel, owner and operator 
of the Harmel Bakeries, with out- 
lets in Buffalo and suburban Lacka- 
wanna, N.Y., has filed bankruptcy. 


FLOUR 


ennison Co. 


of Quality and Service” 








Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


576 Grain Exch Mi lis 15, Minn. | 















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Mr. Harmel listed liabilities of $106,- 
218 and assets of $111,750. The liabil- 
ities included $42,353 in unsecured 
claims, $37,060 in secured claims, 
$18,915 in U.S. taxes and $3,118 in 
wages. Among the assets were the 
bakery outlet at 2022 Bailey Ave., 
Buffalo, estimated to be worth $65,- 
000, and property in the Town of 
Amherst, valued at $20,000, plus bak- 
ery machinery valued at $26,000. 
* 

Bay Counties Bakeries, Inc., Oak- 
land, Cal., will operate a bakery foods 
and coffee bar store in Bay Fair, the 
$25 million regional shopping center 
now under construction at San Lean- 


dro, Cal. Details of the plans were 
announced jointly by Edward Morris, 
president of the bakery firm, and 
Harry Rothrock, general manager of 
Bay Fair. The bakery will occupy 
3,700 sq. ft. with a 60-ft. frontage, 
and will be called the Bay Fair Pastry 
Shop. 
e 
The Dawn Donut Shop, Conneaut, 
Ohio, has been purchased by Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Watts. 
¥ 
Vern Pies, Inc., has moved into 


new quarters at 1730 W. Sharp Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. The new quarters 





provide four times the space of the 
old building. 


Militzer’s Bakery has been opened 
at 76th and Hamptcn Shopping Cen- 
ter, Milwaukee. 


* 
Mantsch’s Bakery, Donora, Pa., 
owned by John Mantsch, has an- 


nounced plans for remodeling a new 
building which will house the bakery 
when completed in about two months. 


* 
Frank P. Heitzman of the J. C. 
Heitzman Bakery, Louisville, Ky., has 
resigned from his job to enter the 
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Make HOT CROSS BUNS 


r bI9 


i€ 1€em 


during LENT* 


To help you realize maximum profits 
from your HOT CROSS BUN promotions 
during the Lenten season, 


Fleischmann offers sales building 


material for your use. 


*March 6 (Ash Weanesday) through April 21 (Easter Sunday) 


(2) 


Another Fleischmann service 


...to help you sell 











Here’s your Fleischmann 
HOT CROSS BUN 
material for 1957: 














POSTER: 


stimulates 
impulse sales of 
Hot Cross Buns 


HEADBAND: 


gives top 
billing to 
Hot Cross Buns 


3%" BADGE: 


opens the door 
to increased 
Hot Cross Bun 
sales 
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This material is available now... 
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just ask your Fleischmann man 


more baked foods 
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THIS MAN WILL WORK FOR YOU 
And Well Pay Him to do It! 


When you become a user of Gooch's Best Flour this man will be looking 
out for your interest. As Chief Chemist his assignment is to see that you 
get just what you want in bakery flour. Using the Gooch compiled 


"Wheat Quality Record'’* he selects the right 
*"WHEAT QUALITY RECORD" wheat to be used in your flour — checks its 
this information is gathered on field | Cleaning, blending, tempering and milling. Be- 
inspection trips throughout the grow- | fore shipment can be made, your flour must 
ing period—plus laboratory testing | receive his okay, not only of its chemical 
of pre-harvest grain samples of the | analysis but also its baking performance. He's 
various wheat varieties each year. = ° 

your man, we invite you to put him to work. 


GOOCH'S BEST 
identical FLOURS 


GOMEC AKSARBEN JUMBO GOLD NUGGET WHOLE WHEAT 
Western Wheat Spring Wheat High Protein Spring Clear Spring Clear Hi-Protein Spring 














GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwrt. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Be 
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Mobern flour must be more 
than just good flour . . . it must be 
a carefully “engineered” ingredi- 
ent for uniform bread baking. And 
that is just what a baker gets in 
RODNEY flours. That's why a 
. growing number of America’s finest 
bakeries rely on these fine flours 
as a foundation for their fast-sell- 
ing loaves. You will like RODNEY 
quality, too. 
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EY MILLING COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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These finely corrugated, precision-adjusted mill rolls turn 
continually year-in and year-out—just one of the 


many steps in the production of the world’s finest flour. 


The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Holy Cross Brothers at Notre Dame, 
Ind. He was one of the partners in 
the bakery. Mr. Heitzman is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C. Heitzman 
of Louisville. 

« 


The Peggy Ann Bakery will be 
among the business places opened 
soon in the Parkway Shopping Cen- 
ter, Huntsville, Ala. 

e 

Sharp’s Bakery, in business at 
Mountain View, Mo., 37 years, has 
been closed, according to the owner, 
Earl Sharp. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., is planning 
to open a bakery in Miami, Fla. Con- 
struction of a 60,000 sq. ft. plant 
to bake a full line of baked foods 
is expected to begin within a few 
months. 

* 


Cushman Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine, recently honored three women 
who have retired from active service 
with the firm: Beulah Allen, Ella 
Mosely and Mary Mosely, with 87 
years’ total service at Cushman. 

* 

The Home Bakery, Clifton, N.J., 
owned by Mike Russo, has been sold 
to Arthur Schaafsma, who formerly 
operated a bakery in Midland Park. 

a 

The Pet-Ritz Division of the Pet 
Milk Co., Fresno, Cal., has placed in 
operation a new frozen pie plant at 
320 O. Street, Fresno, to serve 11 
western states. Norman M. Landis is 
assistant plant manager. 

ae 

Dixie Cream Doughnut Shop, 1421 
W. Michigan Ave., Battle Creek, 
Mich., has been opened by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold T. Brown. They formerly 
operated a similar shop in Seymour, 


The Big Joe Bakery, wholesale and 
retail baking firm at Rhinelander, 
Wis., has been purchased by E. J. 
Petrowski, president of Land O’Lakes 
and Bamby Bakers, Wausau, Wis. 
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ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


) From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 
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High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Minn. 
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e 
Brill Separates Bakery, 
Grocery Divisions 

NEWARK, N.J.—H. C. Brill, presi- 
dent of the H. C. Brill Co., Inc., New- 
ark, has announced that, effective im- 
mediately, the bakery products divi- 
sion and the grocery products division 
of the organization will operate as 
separate companies. 

The H. C. Brill Co. will henceforth 
be limited to the administration, pro- 
duction and sales of bakery ingre- 
dients. Among the many bakery prod- 
ucts of the Brill Co. are: Shorto, 
E-Z-Do, Bittersweet and PB-24 icing 
bases. 


The New England Canners, Inc., of 
Taunton, Mass., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, will handle the grocery end 
of the business. Both companies will 
have their administrative and sales 
departments at the home office at 
375-381 Verona Ave. in Newark. 


Production facilities at both the 
Newark and Taunton plants have 
been greatly increased, and modern 
laboratories have been installed for 
product development and quality 
control. 

According to Mr. Brill, the current 
move was made to facilitate even 
greater expansion and to enable each 
company to concentrate better on the 





29 


development of its own products. No 
change in personnel or policy of eith- 
er company is contemplated at 
present. 


¥ ¥ 


H. C. Brill Co. Will Open 
Branch Plant in Chicago 


NEW YORK—The H. C. Brill Com- 
pany, Inc., Newark, N.J., makers of 
ingredients for the baking industry, 
is opening branch facilities at 4248 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, to better 
serve the Midwest and Southwest. 
Manufacturing is scheduled to begin 
there in mid-1957. 













QUALITY 


EVERY FEATURE 
for Outstanding 
Performance 


that Costs No More 


None Better 
for Flour! 









mi/w MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


‘Cuase 
AG 


customers, 


Multiwall Bags, like everything else, should be right 
for the job—right for you. Anything less wastes your 
time and dollars, means loss and inconvenience to 


That’s why Chase supplies Multiwalls in such 
wide variety, in so many types and constructions 
. .. why the many Chase options—in papers, tapes, 
sewing—permit precise, money-saving selection. 


Chase recommendations are backed by 110 years 
of bag-making progress . . . of service and satisfac- 


Look to Chase, too, for small paper bags, 
burlap bags, cotton bags, smart pretty- 
prints. Make Chase your bag-packaging 
headquarters. 


tion. It’s wise to specify “Chase” for dependable 
Multiwalls—for uniformity, durability, attractive 
bag printing . . . reliable shipment. 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago6, Ill. 


52 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices—a Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 
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‘Your Bake ‘ These finely corrugated, precision-adjusted mill rolls turn 


continually year-in and year-out—just one of the 


Desewes the Beat 


many steps in the production of the world’s finest flour. 


The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Holy Cross Brothers at Notre Dame, 
Ind. He was one of the partners in 
the bakery. Mr. Heitzman is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C. Heitzman 
of Louisville. 

» 


The Peggy Ann Bakery will be 
among the business places opened 
soon in the Parkway Shopping Cen- 
ter, Huntsville, Ala. 

& 

Sharp’s Bakery, in business at 
Mountain View, Mo., 37 years, has 
been closed, according to the owner, 
Earl Sharp. 

* 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., is planning 
to open a bakery in Miami, Fla. Con- 
struction of a 60,000 sq. ft. plant 
to bake a full line of baked foods 
is expected to begin within a few 
months. 

* 


Cushman Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine, recently honored three women 
who have retired from active service 
with the firm: Beulah Allen, Ella 
Mosely and Mary Mosely, with 87 
years’ total service at Cushman. 

* 

The Home Bakery, Clifton, NW., 
owned by Mike Russo, has been sold 
to Arthur Schaafsma, who formerly 
operated a bakery in Midland Park. 

e 

The Pet-Ritz Division of the Pet 
Milk Co., Fresno, Cal., has placed in 
operation a new frozen pie plant at 
320 O. Street, Fresno, to serve 11 
western states. Norman M. Landis is 
assistant plant manager. 

a 

Dixie Cream Doughnut Shop, 1421 
W. Michigan Ave., Battle Creek, 
Mich., has been opened by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold T. Brown. They formerly 
operated a similar shop in Seymour, 
Ind. 

J 


The Big Joe Bakery, wholesale and 
retail baking firm at Rhinelander, 
Wis., has been purchased by E. J. 
Petrowski, president of Land O’Lakes 
and Bamby Bakers, Wausau, Wis. 
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“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
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Brill Separates Bakery, 
Grocery Divisions 


NEWARK, N.J.—H. C. Brill, presi- 
dent of the H. C. Brill Co., Ine., New- 
ark, has announced that, effective im- 
mediately, the bakery products divi- 
sion and the grocery products division 
of the organization will operate as 
separate companies. 

The H. C. Brill Co. will henceforth 
be limited to the administration, pro- 
duction and sales of bakery ingre- 
dients. Among the many bakery prod- 
ucts of the Brill Co. are: Shorto, 
E-Z-Do, Bittersweet and PB-24 icing 
bases. 


The New England Canners, Inc., of 
Taunton, Mass., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, will handle the grocery end 
of the business. Both companies will 
have their administrative and sales 
departments at the home office at 
375-381 Verona Ave. in Newark. 

Production facilities at both the 
Newark and Taunton plants have 
been greatly increased, and modern 
laboratories have been installed for 
product development and quality 
control. 

According to Mr. Brill, the current 
move was made to facilitate even 
greater expansion and to enable each 
company to concentrate better on the 


29 


development of its own products. No 
change in personnel or policy of eith- 
er company is contemplated at 
present. 


¥ ¥ 


H. C. Brill Co. Will Open 
Branch Plant in Chicago 


NEW YORK—tThe H. C. Brill Com- 
pany, Inc., Newark, N.J., makers of 
ingredients for the baking industry, 
is opening branch facilities at 4248 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, to better 
serve the Midwest and Southwest. 
Manufacturing is scheduled to begin 
there in mid-1957. ‘ 
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Multiwall Bags, like everything else, should be right 
for the job—right for you. Anything less wastes your 
time and dollars, means loss and inconvenience to 


That’s why Chase supplies Multiwalls in such 
wide variety, in so many types and constructions 
. .. why the many Chase options—in papers, tapes, 
sewing—permit precise, money-saving selection. 


Chase recommendations are backed by 110 years 
of bag-making progress . . . of service and satisfac- 


Look to Chase, too, for small paper bags, 
burlap bags, cotton bags, smart pretty- 
prints. Make Chase your bag-packaging 
headquarters, 


tion. It’s wise to specify “Chase” for dependable 
Multiwalls—for uniformity, durability, attractive 
bag printing . . . reliable shipment. 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago6, Ill. 
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The baker’s order moves fast— 
usually by phone—to the nearest 
Pillsbury District Office. Here the 
order is analyzed according to the 
baker’s flour specifications. Then 
the order is forwarded to the nearest 
Pillsbury plant that mills the par- 
ticular kind of wheat used in that 
flour. Pillsbury, with coast-to-coast 
milling facilities, gives the baker 
exactly the kind of flour he speci- 
fies...at the greatest savings to 
him. What’s more, Pillsbury Bakery 
Flours uniformly meet these speci- 
fications, delivery after delivery— 
thanks to the exacting tests of the 
Quality Control Department. 
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Pillsbury pioneered in leasing airslide bulk-handling cars. Thi 
is important because it means the special car (loaded with 95,00 
Ibs. of flour) can be routed via any railroad line, anywhere in the 
country. This modern service is available on request to any baker wh) 
has the necessary flour storage facilities. Other methods of flow 
handling are continually under study at Pillsbury. And efficiency ® 
distribution is an everyday watchword. No matter where a baker 
located, he can get the flour that meets his exact specifications at the 
lowest possible cost . . . delivered via the route he requests. 
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What sells baked foods ? wo. +a sens) 


IT COSTS ABOUT 3° A LOAF 
TO SHIP FLOUR 1000 MILES 


Pillsbury’s distribution efficiency helps bakers 
provide the nation’s Best Buy in Food 


Enriched bakery bread is one of today’s greatest 
food bargains. One reason: Flour, the principal ingre- 
dient, is now milled and distributed more efficiently 
than ever before in history. 

Shipping costs, nevertheless, are a major expense 
item . .. making the story of flour distribution 
important to every baker who competes for the 
housewife’s dollar. 

The story starts . . . as did civilization itself... 
with men working in a field of grain. The wheat 
moves along to market to the accompaniment of a 
train whistle cutting the quiet of the Western plain. 
The tempo quickens in the pounding rhythms of 
the flour mill . . . and then settles down to the steady 
clicking of the rails as the finished flour moves 
through the night to bake shops in every part of 
the land. At a cost of only 3 of a cent per one-pound 
loaf per 1000 miles! 
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Strategic location of the 11 Pillsbury Mills provides 
better flour blends and mixes at lower average cost to 








From all parts of the U.S. orders 
flow smoothly into transportation 
offices in each Pillsbury Mill. They 
are processed and passed on to mill 
supervisors for production and load- 
ing. The bakers’ wishes are followed 
as to delivering railroad line and the 
cars are sent on their way. Pillsbury 
Tecognizes the great importance of 
distribution today. It was the first 
mill to place a vice president in 
charge of transportation. This de- 
partment has a noteworthy record 
of leadership in developing new 
Ways to ship flour, improving han- 
dling methods and working out 
shipping practices and rates with 
railroads and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


bakers in every part of the country. Some of these mills 
are near good sources of supply for choice hard wheat. 
Others are in the heart of the soft wheat country. The 
best flour blend for each bakery purpose is produced in 
the mill where the job can be done most efficiently . . . 
and the baker can get the variety he needs from one 
dependable source, produced to exact specifications. 



























... your partner in building sales! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL : 


a]: 
WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, , 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The , 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to tt 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. |: 


SA" INA, KANSAS j 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 3g" | T ii 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS on 























































Country- Milled 
from Country-Run . s é 
Wheat located in et the 
the heart of 3 tur 
America’s foremost ie ¢ 
wheat producing 4 s 
section. . F ] bak 
tae i i ter 
INDEPENDENT | ee a range ours cak 
OWNER Z 1 
MANAGED : ‘ ° 
La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, gen 
= remain the same high standard, dependable ass 
a flours that have characterized the products of i 
te” La Grange Mills over the three quarters of = 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, a 
“ MEPHERSON, KANSAS = a century and more of their operation. 7 
oe ; Pe S$ This quality pattern is not an accident but ame 
—— the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- thai 
tion and careful milling. 1: 
“ROC TER” “OLD TIMES” ' 
ROCK RIVER” RE QODGETT’S” RYE 32. 0R mol 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


You can depend LA GRANGE MILLS | | « 


on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S == RED WING, MINNESOTA : 
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19. White bread contains more tion of Booth-Davis Corp. at 37290 








calories than whole wheat bread. Park Place, Montrose, Cal. 
po YOU KNOW e e e ? 20. Malt should be stored in a Mr. Booth is president of the new 
cool place at about 60-70° F. company, which will be concerned 
eg ag a Sy iii ca sameness “or aa primarily with bakery engineering 
and planning and the development 
Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects Bakery Engineers Organize and manufacture of bakery equip- 


concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 


ment. 


Own Firm in California Associated with Mr. Booth are L. 


each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 39 for a check against the MONTROSE, CAL.—W. K. Booth, B. Davis, vice-president, and Earl 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is former pres dent and owner of Equip- Baglin. Mr. Davis was also with 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When making brake bread, 
the doughs should be taken slightly 
on the young side. 

2. The main reason for sifting 
flour on bread before it goes into the 
oven is to change the appearance of 
the loaves. 

3. If bread flour is used instead 
of pastry flour in making pie dough, 
it is necessary to increase the short- 
ening content in the formula. 

4. Whole eggs contain about 45% 
whites and 55% yolks. 

5. The inside of angel food pans, 
when wet, will produce a lighter 
crust color on the angelfood cakes 
baked in them. 

6. In making close-grained Vien- 
na bread the dough should be run 
through a dough brake at least 24 
times. 

7. When discussing fruit cakes, 
the percentage of fruit used is based 
on the weight of the batter. 

8. Over-heating chocolate icing is 
the most common cause for it to 
turn gray on the cakes. 

9. To make a good marble cake, 
bakers use One pound of melted bit- 
ter chocolate to each 10 lb. of white 
cake batter. 

10. Bread made in large bakeries 
generally has a whiter crumb color 
than bread made in small shops. 

11. It does not harm the appear- 
ance of cream puff shells when they 
are allowed to set on a rack before 
they are placed in the oven. 

12. Seedless raisins used in raisin 
bread will produce a better flavor 
than large seeded raisins. 

13. To eliminate trouble with 
mold in the proof box, it is a good 
idea to scrub the box thoroughly 
with a hypochlorite solution at least 
once a week. 

14. To eliminate blisters in cus- 
tard pies, the pans should have a 
few small holes punched in the bot- 
tom. 

15. The scaling weight of bread 
is not influenced by the temperature 
of the oven. 

16. When the bottom crust of pan 
bread gets too dark a color, this ex- 
cess coloring can be reduced by the 
use of pans having small stubs on 
the bottom. 

17. About 50% shortening, based 
on the weight of the flour, should be 
ued for pie doughs when making 
quality pies. 

18. Cane, beet and dextrose (corn 
sugar) used in bread doughs may be 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 
luction of superior Uake, Pastry and 
Flours from carefully selected 


wheats. 














ment Engineering Co., Los Angeles, Equipment Engineering and Read 

and more recently vice president and Standard in engineering and sales. 
replaced by corn syrup with excel- consulting engineer with Read Stand- Mr. Baglin did repair and servicing 
lent results. ard Corp., has announced the forma- of bakery equipment. 





ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 


BROLITE BROLITE 1E 


is a cultured product made 
with butter — subjected to fermentation 
BR OLI TE 1A and dehydration. 
is a combination of 
BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 
with butter) reinforced with other 
flavoring materials. 
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an equal amount of liquid for the Brolite 
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CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS 
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BROLITE 1A and IE 


. —— — - a impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
accentuat 
Packed in drums of 200#, 1004, centuate the flavor of butter when used 


5 d 254 f uent in formulas containing butter. 
— ee ee Lowers ingredient cost. 


BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


225 Fourth Ave. 621 Minna St. 2921 S. Haskell Ave. 518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 
New York City 3, N.Y. San Francisco 1,Cal. Dallas 23, Texas Seattle 9, Wash. Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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New Produets 


New Serviees 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
Panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 








No. 3989—Sugar 


Trailer 

A new trailer specially built for 
transporting pulverized and granu- 
lar bulk materials has been an- 
nounced by the Fuller Co. The trail- 
er is designed and engineered to 
load, haul and unload such mate- 
rials as sugar, malt, grain, pebbled 
lime and pulverized plastics. 


Equipped with pneumatic handling 





equipment and accessory devices, and 
an engine to power this equipment, 
the new bulk transport may be load- 
ed pneumatically from a bulk rail- 


road car at a team track. Hatches 
on the top of the trailer also permit 
loading by gravity from overhead 


bins. Unloading is accomplished 
pneumatically, with the bulk product 
being blown directly into the cus- 
tomer’s storage bin. The trailer has a 
payload space of 600 cu. ft. (15 tons 
of sugar), which is provided by three 
stainless steel tanks. Bulk material 
funnels from each tank into a com- 
mon underslung transport line. It is 
pneumatically conveyed through 
Stainless steel pipe and into a con- 
veying line in the user’s plant. Ma- 
terial may be lifted to storage bins 
located as high as 150 ft. above the 
street unloading level. The trailer is 
33 ft. long and weighs 20,650 Ib. 
empty. Check No. 3989 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail it to secure full 
details. 


No. 3990—Freezer 


The Victory Metal Manufacturing 
Corp. announces that its “Sta-Kold” 
FA-60-S self-contained freezer fea- 
tures the famous Kramer Thermo- 
bank automatic defrosting system 
with forced air circulation. It elimi- 
nates ice scraping and ice build-up. 
Interiors can be changed or inter- 
changed in minutes without tools 
through the use of exclusive acces- 
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sories. The interiors are adjustable 
on 1 in. centers to take any or any 
combination of bakers’ pan slides, 
stationary or pull-out meat rails, 
stationary or pull-out shelves and 
refrigerated drawers. Other details 
listed are: All metal construction; 
even temperature distribution 
throughout; no drain freeze-ups; cap. 
60 cu. ft.; eight shelves, three doors; 
% H.P. hermetically sealed unit; 
width 75% in., depth 33% in. (ex- 
clusive of hardware), height 72% in. 
Secure complete details by checking 
No. 3990 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


No. 3991—Pan Grease 


The H. C. Brill Co., Inc., announces 
the development of a new bread par: 
grease made entirely from vegetable 
oils. It is called by the trade name 
Panease. Advantages -claimed are: 
“It cleans as it greases and in this 
way preserves pan glaze, as well as 
the tin coating. It has been found, 
too, when running plant tests, that 
where the pans had been in use 
for some time and had become uis- 
colored, that after two weeks of op- 
eration with Panease the pans had a 
new, shiny appearance and all dis- 
coloration had disappeared.’ To se- 
cure complete details check No. 3991 
on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication. 


No. 3992—Pan 
Washer 


A new type of pump is listed among 
the major refinements recently an- 
nounced by the Alvey-Ferguson Co. 
in the manufacture of its senior 
model pan washinz machine. The 
pump is of the immersion type with 
submerged suction and is mounted 
vertically on the tank extension hous- 
ing the coil. “Dripping packing glands 
and mechanical seals are eliminated 
and both maintenance costs and 





downtime from this source are elimi- 
nated,” it is c'aimed. Improved plate 
type coils of the steam heated ma- 
chine are housed in tank extensions 
where they are readily accessible. 
Here, also, are housed the overflow 
and drain which work in conjunc- 
tion with the skimming trough. On 
the opposite side of the machine a 
screen tank.extension houses the bas- 
ket filter screens which keep the solu- 
tion clear of all solid matter. The 
baskets are removable for easy clean- 
ing. To secure more complete de- 
tails check No. 3992 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 3996—Bakery 
Goods Packaging 


The advantages of using trans- 
lucent film bags made of Bakelite 
polyethylene for packaging bakery 
goods are announced in a recent bul- 
letin from the Bakelite Co., division 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
The accompanying picture was taken 
in the bakery department of Sigman’s 
Supermarket, Spokane, Wash., where, 
operators claim, polyethylene film 
bags are used to preserve freshness 
by keeping moisture inside the pack- 
age. The product is claimed to be 
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“highly resistant to moisture pene- 


tration, it is strong, flexib'e and 
translucent.” Different sizes may be 
used to package cookies, rolls and 
different shaped breads. The bag is 
re-usable for household storage pur- 
poses. Check No. 3996 on the coupon 
to secure more complete details. 


No. 3993—Packaging 
Researeh 


Information about the brochure 
entitled “Bakery Packaging Re- 
search,” has been announced. The 
brochure was prepared by the Bak- 
ery Package Group, Folding Paper 
Box Association of America, which 
states: All the material present- 
ed is based on scientific findings 
and actual experiences. Therefore it 
may be considered a guide to more 
profitable packaging. The brochure 
points out that the baker who wants 
to sell more should (1) give his cus- 
tomers what they want; (2) profit 
from the experiences of others; (3) 
use family design packaging and (4) 
use mass disp!ay with eye appeal. 
Information about how to secure the 
brochure will be sent if you will 
check No. 3993 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it. 


No. 3994—Bakers’ 


Manual 


The Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc. 
has announced the publication of a 
bakers’ manual for young bakers on 
the job, instructors and supervisors 
of baking apprentices. The book con- 
tains 160 pages and is priced at $5. 
Sections are devoted to the yield, 
the method used in mixing, oven 
temperatures, yeast-made producis, 
cakes, cookies, pies, puddings, icings 
and frostings, fillings, assorted 
pastries and desserts. Nearly 50 il- 
lustrations of methods, finished prod- 
ucts and charts are given. One set 
of charts outlines the failures ordi- 
nari'y found in bread, cakes and pies. 
To secure the manual check No. 39% 
on the coupon and mail it, along with 
$5 in cash. to: Reader Service De- 
partment, The Miller Publishing Co., 
P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


No. 3995—Salt 


A new, chunky salt—99.95% pure 
and refined by the Alberger process 
—has been put on the market by 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. Developed 
with the cooperation of the National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute, the new 
product is specifically designed as 4 
topping salt for pretzels, breads, hard 
rolls, and salt and bread sticks. The 
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finer screening of the salt is for 
crackers. The salt is screened in two 
sizes, Pretzel M (coarser grain) and 
Pretzel F (smaller grain) salt. Check 
No. 3995 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure complete details. 


No. 3997—Cookie Bag 


Arkell & Smiths offers an im- 
proved, automatic bag, known as the 
“Line-R-Seal.” The bag was devei- 
oped especially for packaging prod- 
ucts such as bakery mixes, shredded 
coconut, cookies and baked goods. 
According to the manufacturer, the 
bag eliminates the problem of 
“grease crawl” from the bottom 
of the bag. This is accomplished 
either by liner-to-liner pasting of the 
bottom of the bag, or by the use 
of a harmless, odor-free, tasteless 
grease inhibitor that does not touch 
the product. Secure complete details 
by checking No. 3997 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 








DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








To bake the best... 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 
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No. 3998—Catalog 


The Alsop Engineering Corp. offers 
a new 40-page catalog written es- 
pecially for plant personnel. It con- 
tains photos, diagrams, some full 
page size, and comprehensive infor- 
mation on the Alsop line of stain- 
less steel liquid processing equip- 
ment, including filters, fixed-side and 
top-entering agitators and transfer 
pumps. The catalog treats each prod- 
uct separately, the features are de- 
scribed clearly and completely with 
an explanatory text, numerous plant 
installation illustrations, design vari- 
ations, detail drawings and parts 
lists, application and performance 
data. Check No. 3998 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure the catalog. 


No. 3999—Automatie 
Weigher 


Advances in the design of the 
Glengarry Model B weighing unit 
has been announced by Glen- 
garry Processes, Inc. The entire 
mechanism of ‘the unit is sealed in 
a cast aluminium enclosure. The con- 
trols for the unit are housed in the 
remote control box and electrical 
connection is made by means of 
water tight connectors. All contact 
parts are fabricated of stainless steel. 
The model lends itself to batching 
operations involving a series of ma- 
chines; it can handle dry products 
from 1 oz. to 10 lb. The unit can be 
washed with water. Secure complete 
details by checking No. 3999 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4000—Nutmeg 
Substitute 

A new imitation nutmeg has been 
developed by the Knickerbocker Mills 
Co., as a replacement for the short- 


age of natural nutmeg resulting from 
the hurricanes of 1955 which dev- 


astated the Island of Grenada, 
British West Indies, a primary grow- 
ing region. The company announces 
that the substitute has the flavor, 
texture and aroma “as close to the 
natural counterpart as is possible 
to perfect.’”’ The product is claimed 
to cost considerably less than natu- 
ral nutmeg. For more complete de- 
tails check No. 4000 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 3929—Flavoring products cat-. 


alog, Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 
No. 3930—Doughnut maker, Gold- 
en Joy Corp. 
No. 3931—Pressure sensitive tape, 
Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. 
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No. 3932—Almond and lemon flav- 
ors for baked foods, S. Gumpert Co., 
Inc. 

No. 3938—Bakery display fixture 
catalog, Maine Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3934—Gravity wheel storage 
rack, M-H Standard Corp. 

No. 3935—Moulder-panner, Read 
Standard Corp., Bakery-Chemical Di- 
vision. 


No. 3936—Mold inhibitor, Food 
Industries Co., Inc. 
No. 3937—Display pans, Molded 


Fiber Glass Tray Co. 

No. 3938—Oven bulletin, Petersen 
Oven Co. 

No. 3963—Ingredient, yeast emul- 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, celloph and kages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 





































SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 


GOLD CROSS 


DAKOTANA. 
CANADIA 


sk bagged or 
bulk 


Do tor bea 


of distinctive 


flavor and texture 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 














KEEP THIS 


UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


ae 


Write ... or Wire to: 


, The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa e St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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sifier, Read Standard Division, Capi- 
tal Products Corp. 

No. 3939—Roll slicer, Alto Corp. 

No. 3940—Self - adhesive labels, 
Avery Adhesive Label Corp. 

No. 3941—Icing and filling deposi- 
tor, Mallet & Co., Inc. 

No. 3942—Vacuum and floor main- 
tenance equipment, Premier Co. 

No. 3948—Bakery pad, Panhandler 
Division, Sanitary Bag Co. 

No. 3944—Rib-foil aluminum cups, 
Basca Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3945—White milo starches for 
fruit pie fillings, Corn Products Sales 
Co. 

No. 3946—Paste for macaroons and 
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macaroon-filled cakes and candies, 
Henry Heide, Inc. 

No. 3947—Revolving display unit, 
Vue-More Corp. 

No. 3948—Repair of food handling 
equipment, American Solder & Flux 
Co. 

No. 3949—Sterile conditioning sys- 
tem for liquid sugar tanks, D. Wil- 
liam Fuller Co. 

No. 3950—Packaging 
Hinde & Dauch. 

No. 3951—Icing product, S. Gum- 
pert Co., Inc. 

No. 3952—Price information and 
details of route selling book, My- 
croft Press. 


booklet, 


No. 3958—Band edge 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3954—Fruit pie filling formu- 
las, Corn Products Sales Co. 

No. 3955—Floor polisher and 
scrubber, Advance Floor Mackine Co. 

No. 3956—Fruit pie filling thick- 
ener, National Starch Products, Inc. 

No. 3957—Sheeter - moulder, Mo- 
line, Inc. 

No. 3958—Flavor periodical, Mag- 
nus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc. 

No. 3959—Dispensing pump for 15- 
65 gal. drums, Multi-Meter Corp. 

No. 3960—Plant cleaning device, 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3961—Steel belt conveyors, 
Sandvik Steel, Inc. 


sharpener, 





OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-NINE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


When you bake your first car of HUNTER 
flour, your search for a really fine hard winter 
wheat bakery flour will end right there. 
HUNTER will be your first choice because of 
its smooth shop performance and excellent 
loaf characteristics. Try a HUNTER car. You 


will be impressed. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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No. 3962—Bulk car brush, Fuller 
Brush Co. 

No. 3964—Border - printed display 
doily, Harvey Paper Products Co. 

No. 3965—Rack-type automatic 
proof box, Read Standard Corp. 

No. 3966—Bakery sanitation book- 
let, Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3967—Two film- grade poly- 
ethylene resins, Bakelite Co., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 

No. 3968—Technical manual! on 
bread wrapping, Waxed Paper Mer. 
chandising Council. 

No. 3970—Finger tip bowl control, 
Triumph Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3971—Bag opening and loading 
machine, Errich International Corp, 

No. 3972—Food plant insecticide, 
Huge Co., Inc. 

No. 3973—Shortening product, An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. 

No. 3974—-Diet: booklet, Sugar In. 
formation, Inc. 

No. 3975—Bread slicing handbook, 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3976—Bag closure labels, Kwik 
Lok Corp. 

No. 3977—Liquid sugars, 
Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 

No. 3978—Six design suggestions 
for Easter cake decorations, Westco 
Products. 

No. 3979—Dried torula yeast, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. 

No. 3980—Flour dump-sifter for 
bagged flour, Read Standard Divi- 
sion, Capitol Products Corp. 

No. 3981—Electric street truck, 
Cleveland Vehicle Co. 

No. 3982—Roll moulder panner, 
Read Standard Division, Capitol 
Products Corp. 

No. 3983—Refrigeration, Foster Re- 
frigerator Corp. 

No. 3984—Production freezers, Re- 
frigeration Corporation of America. 

No. 3985—Aluminum foil wrap, 
Shellmar-Betner Flexible Packaging 
Division, Continental Can Co. 

No. 3986—Bread wrapper, Nashua 
Corp. 

No. 3987—Food grade antioxidant, 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc, 

No. 3988—Circular on pH meter, 
Ptotovolt Corp. 

No. 4056—Bulk flour weigher, To 
ledo Scale Co. 

No. 5508—Embezzlement controls, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

No. 5527—Vacuum cleaner, Bur 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 5519—I nsecticide for us 
around foodstuffs, J. I. Holcomb 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 6505—Emergency light unit, 
General Scientific Equipment Co. 


Refined 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.uine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











—— 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 
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Booklet of balanced bakery formulas upon request. 
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ANSWERS 


Questions on Page 338 





| 
| TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
| 








1. False. Best results will be ob- 
tained by taking the doughs slightly 
on the old side. The flavor of the 
pread will be improved. 

2. True. The flavor will also be 
effected as the flour partially dries 
out and takes on a sweet nutty flav- 
or. 
3. True. As bread flour contains 
higher percentages of protein, it is 
necessary to use more shortening in 
order to mellow the greater amount 
of gluten developed during mixing. 
If the shortening was not increased, 
the crust made with bread flour 
would be considerably tougher. 

4. False. It is generally figured 
that whole eggs contain approxi- 
mately 45% yolks and 55% whites. 

5. True. This is due to the slow- 
er caramelization of the crust. The 
crust will also be slightly thinner. 

6. False. The only way to learn 
the proper number of times to run 
the dough through the brake is by 
actual shop tests. There are several 
factors which influence the number 
of times the dough should be run 
through the brake, such as: type of 
four, fermentation time and mixing 
conditions. 

7. False. For example: If 10 lb. 
cake batter were used and 12% Jb. 


fruit added, the cake would contain 
125% fruit. 
8. True. The chocolate icing 


should not be heated above 110° F. 
to eliminate this trouble. 

9. False. If only melted bitter 
chocolate were added to the white 
cake batter the dark portion of the 
marble cake would be tough and 
rubbery. In order to counteract the 
toughening action of the chocolate, 
about one pound of milk or water 
should be added and %4 ounce soda. 

10. True. This is undoubtedly 
due to the larger shops having bet- 
ter control over the fermentation 
and proofing of the dough. Proper 
oven temperature and machining are 
also important factors. 

ll. False. When creampuffs 
stand around for some time before 
going into the oven, they become 
crusted. This results in the puffs 
having a poor appearance due to 
wild breaks. This can be eliminated 
to some extent by washing them with 
water before they are placed in the 
oven or by using some low pressure 
Steam in the oven. 

12. False. The large seeded rai- 
sins will give a better flavor. How- 
ever, they often give the dough a 
slightly darker color due to the 
syrup On these raisins. They will also 
break up more readily during the 
mixing of the dough therefore the 
loaves are not quite as attractive as 
when seedless raisins are used. 





13. True. The directions given 
a ie 
Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
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by the manufacturer should be fol- 
lowed. The installation of ultra- 
violet lamps in the box will also be 
an excellent protection against mold 
development. 

14. True. The blisters are usual- 
ly caused by air being trapped be- 
tween the crust and the pans. The 
small holes in the bottom of the 
pans allow the air to escape. 

15. False. If the bread is to be 
baked in a cool oven, the bread 
should be scaled somewhat heavier. 
A loaf baked in a hot oven would 
have a smaller baking loss than a 
loaf baked in a cool oven. 


16. True. There are bread pans 
on the market that have small stubs 
on the bottom so that the pans do 
not come in direct contact with the 
oven hearth. The excess color on the 
bottom crust is usually due to too 
much heat on the bottom. 

17. False. About 70% _ shorten- 
ing, based on the weight of the flour, 
should be used when using a good 
pastry flour. The amount of short- 
ening to use depends a great deal 
upon the type of flour. A hard flour 
would require a greater amount of 
shortening than a cake or pastry 
flour. 
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18. False. Corn syrup is seldom 
used as the only sweetening agent 
in bread making as it has a tendency 
to produce a soggy, gummy loaf of 
bread. Corn syrup is only about % 
as sweet as cane or beet sugar. 


19. True. This is due to the 
higher percentages of sugar, milk 
and shortening used in white bread 

20. True. Malt syrup has a ten- 
dency to darken upon storage. When 
it is stored in a warm place, the 
darkening process is speeded up con- 


«siderably. 
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Save! Ship flour in bulk via Airslide® cars 


The nation’s millers and bakers were first to recognize the value 
of Airslide cars. Today, these industries are among the principal 
users of this safe, clean, economical method of bulk transportation. 
Over 2000 Airslide cars are now in use or on order. They require no 
re-spotting, provide far more clearance for unloading and can be 
unloaded into any conveying system as fast as the system permits. 
If such requirements are important to you, write today for full 
information about General American’s new Airslide car. 


CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. All-welded construction provides 
maximum sanitation and minimum product retention. All 
hatches and outlets provide a hermetic seal, assuring complete 
in-transit protection. 


AIRSLIDE 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street » Chicago 90, Illinois « Service Offices 
In Principal Cities + Service Plants Throughout The Country. 
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MG ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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“Stuffin’ Bread” 


Would you please give us a recipe 
for the product known as “Stuffin’ 
Bread?’’—C. S., Ind. 

¥ ¥ 

Here is a formula of the typ? 
generally used for the product which 
you mention. 

STUFFIN’ BREAD 

25 lb. bread flour 

15 lb. water (variable) 

8 oz. sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
10 oz. yeast 
12 oz. spice mix 
NO salt 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch about 1 hour 45 min. Second 
punch 45 min. To the divider or 
bench 15 min. 

Spice Mix (No. 1) 
1 oz. black pepper 
1844 oz. salt 
6 oz. ground thyme 
6 oz. ground sage 
3% oz. ground marjoram 
Spice Mix (No. 2) 
loz. black pepper 

16 oz. salt 

40z. celery salt 
20z. onion salt 

3 0z. ground sage 
6 oz. ground thyme 

3% oz. ground marjoram 

Blend spices thoroughly before add- 
ing them to the dough. 

The amount and blend of spices 
may be varied to suit. 


Bread and Rolls 


We have _ encountered several 
problems in connection with sponge, 
dough improvers and crust blisters 
on buns. Will you please advise us? 
—J.P., Mich. 

BUN BLISTERS 

I have your letter and have tried 
to answer your questions in the 
order in which they were asked. 

It is rather doubtful that a higher 
percentage of sponge would produce 
a slightly drier bun for toasting the 
slices. A cooler oven or slightly 
longer baking time will decrease the 
moisture content in the buns. 

In regard to the white streaks in 
your toast I feel quite sure that 
they are not caused by fermentation. 
If anything, I would like to suggest 
that you change your mixing time; 
for example, mix the sponge about 
1 min. on low and five or six min. 
on high, and the dough about 1 min. 
on low and five or six min. on high. 
This would give you a better de- 
veloped dough. 

There are a number of so-called 
dough improvers on the market. 
Many bakers are using the ones you 
mentioned with excellent results. 
However, when you do use these 
Products be sure and use them ac- 
cording to the manufacturer’s direc- 
tions, Quite often various amounts 
Nave to be used due to the various 
'ypes of ingredients and shop con- 

tions. 

It has been our experience that 
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crust blisters on buns are caused by 
the dough being on the young side. 

I note that you ferment your 
sponge for 44%4-4% hours. Not know- 
ing the amount of yeast you use, I 
am unable to tell you if this is 
about the proper amount of time to 
give the sponge. 


Pies 
Will you please send me a good 
formula for sweet potato pie?—H.P., 
Fla. 


¥ y 


SWEET POTATO PIES 
Mix Together: 
2\lb.8 oz. granulated sugar 
ly oz. ginger 
% oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. salt 
4 oz. cornstarch 
Stir into the following: 
1No.10can sweet potato pulp 
(About 6 Ib. 4 oz.) 
Then stir in: 
1lb. 8 0z. whole eggs 
Add: 
8 oz. molasses 
Then stir in: 
8 lb. milk 
Allow the mixture to rest for 
about 30 min., stirring it now and 


then. Fill into unbaked shells and 
bake like pumpkin pies. 
If desired, when cool, cover the 


baked pies with meringue and bake 
to a golden brown color. 


PIZZA PIE DOUGH 
7 lb. bread flour 
2 oz. yeast 
2 oz. salt 
4 lb. water 

Give two punches. 

After the dough has fermented, 
scale off and cover the bottom of 
a bun pan. This will require about 
2-2% lb. of dough. 





Pound Cakes 


Can you give us a formula for 
pound cake and some _ suggestions 
about how to improve this product? 

J. R., N.Y. 


¥ ¥ 


The moisture content of your caixe 
is all right. If you add water, it will 
a'so be necessary to increase the 
baking powder content. Here is a 
formula you may wish to try. 

RAISIN POUND CAKES 
(120% Sugar) 
Mix together for about 3 min.: 
5 lb. cake flour 
3 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 

Add and mix together for 5 to 6 

min.: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
3 oz. salt 
1% oz. cream of tartar 
2 Ib. 8 oz. liquid skim milk 
Then add in two portions and mix 
until smooth for 5 min.: 
3 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
1 Jb. liquid skim milk 
Vanilla or lemon flavor to suit 

Then add and mix in for 2 min.: 

5 lb. washed seedless raisins 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 330 to 340° F. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bow] and creaming arm several times 
during the mixing period. Pure cream 
of tartar should be used to insure 
best results. Allow the raisins to 
drain thoroughly before adding them 
to the mix. 


RAISIN POUND CAKES 
Cream together until light: 
4 lb. cake flour 
3 lb. shortening 
6 oz. milk solids (low fat) 
3 oz. salt 





Beat medium light: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
3 lb. eggs 

Mix the beaten 


mass into the 


_ creamed mass gradually. 


Then add: 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 

Mix in: 

1 lb. 8 0z. cake flour 

Then add: 

5 lb. seedless raisins 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 340° F. 

Note: Be sure to soak the raisins 
before using, otherwise the cakes 
will dry out rapidly. Allow the raisins 
to drain thoroughly after soaking. 


Sugar Candy 


We are interested in making pulled 
sugar candy. Can you help us?—J. 
E., Ore. 

¥ ¥ 

In regard to your request for a 

formula, why not try this one. 
PULLED SUGAR 

Boil to about 312° F.: 

2 lb. 10 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. water 

1/16 oz. cream of tartar 

During the cooking period wash 
down the sides of the kettle with a 
brush and warm water several times 
to prevent crystallization. 

Pour at once on a greased marble 
slab. Stir in order to cool rapidly. 

When cool enough to handle, make 
into a ball and pull about 15 to 20 
times. 

The pulled sugar may be colored as 
desired. 

It is necessary to have a heater 
of some type so that the candy re- 
mains soft and pliable while making 
up the various items such as ribbons 
and petals. 


PS SSS SS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SASS SSS FSS eee Bases 


to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your. troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 




















Dans cme cme me cm SS SS 


(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1. Minnesota 
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CHOLESTEROL AND HEART DISEASE 


(Continued from page 17) 





where there is little question about 
the clinical diagnosis. Hence, autopsy 
comparisons will exaggerate the true 
frequency of errors in death certifi- 
cates. 

“In the second place, the statistical 
effect of the disagreements found is 
actually not very large. In a compari- 
son of autopsy findings with the ori- 
ginal death certificates in 1,889 deaths 
in 12 upper New York State hospi- 
tals, in 1951 and 1952, (16) there was 
full agreement in 72.8% .of the 276 
deaths originally certified as due to 
‘arteriosclerotic heart disease.’ This 
does not mean that ischemic heart 
disease was overestimated in death 
certificates because the autopsies dis- 
closed 66 deaths from this disease 
that had been attributed to other 
causes in the death certificates; the 
final result is that disagreement on 
the frequency of this cause of death 
was only 3.3%.” (8) 

In addition to the statistical data 
and the ad hoc field survey findings 
there are other supporting data that 
the prevalence of coronary heart dis- 
ease does in fact vary markedly in 
different groups. We have the fact 
that clinicians with wide internation- 
al and interracial experience have 
long held that at equal age there are 
wide variations between countries 
(6) (17), between races in the same 
country (10) as well as in different 
socio-economic groups in the same 
country. (10) Necropsy studies (19) 
(20) (9) support this difference. Thus 
it can be concluded that there are 
undeniably marked differences be- 
tween countries and between popula- 
tion groups in their mortality rates 
for coronary heart disease. 


Environmental Factors 

This increase in the prevalence of 
coronary heart disease in some pop- 
ulations and the lack of observed 
changes in others indict environment 
as a significant cause (8) (14) even 
though heredity and genetic factors 
may determine the degree of suscep- 
tibility. Among the environmental 
factors that have been considered are 
diet including deficiencies, excess cal- 
ories and the resulting obesity, excess 
fat and differences in fat quality, 
luxury living, stress, differences in 
physical activity, and tobacco. Defici- 
encies other than that of pyridoxine 
and in certain amino acids have not 
been causally related. It is now 
thought that they operate through a 
disturbance in fat metabolism. Obesi- 
ty is an important lesser factor but 
in itself cannot explain differences of 
several fold. If obesity played such 
a major role there should be a much 
greater difference between the coro- 
nary disease rates in England, where 
obesity is less common and the U.S., 
when actually they are almost the 
same. If obesity played a significant 
role, then there should be evidence 
of more coronary heart disease in the 
obese upper class Japanese. 

Luxury living is meaningless and 
too broad a term for correlation. 
Stress and strain, just as obesity 
does, may play a lesser role but can- 
not be a major factor. Stress and 
strain were certainly greater in Eng- 
land and in Norway during the World 
War of 1939-45 than in the U.S. There 
is no sudden separation in the graphs 
of the mortality rates from coronary 
heart disease in England and in the 
U.S. during the war years to reflect 
stress and strain. In Norway there 
is evidence that during the German 
occupation there was a significant 


decrease in coronary heart disease. 
(22) Regular physical activity un- 
doubtedly plays an important role in 
maintaining cardiovascular efficiency, 
physical fitness and a trim figure. 
But here again it cannot explain 
major differences, otherwise the long- 
walking, bicycle-riding, exercise-lov- 
ing Englishman should have a coro- 
nary heart disease rate more com- 
parable to the Italian working man 
than to the little-walking, car-riding, 
physically-indolent American. A co- 
operative study by physicians in Min- 
nesota, Italy, Sweden, Spain and 
South Africa (23) finds that differ- 
ences in physical activity do not ex- 
plain the large differences in serum 
cholesterol, and by inference the 
coronary heart disease rates, when 
groups with differing dietary habits, 
differing degrees of physical activity 
and differing rates of coronary heart 
disease are compared. Although ciga- 
rette consumption has been indicated 
as a factor in coronary heart disease 
the large difference between the ciga- 
rette consumption in England and in 
the U.S. is not reflected in a corres- 
ponding difference in coronary heart 
disease. Climate can be ruled out as 
an important factor by the markedly 
different coronary heart disease rates 
in the different racial groups resident 
in Cape Town, (10) the different 
rates in different socio-economic 
groups resident in Madrid (15) or in 
England. (18) In this country (7) ad- 
joining states such as West Virginia 
and Maryland, Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana have essentially the same cli- 
mate, yet the first of each pair has 
age-adjusted coronary heart disease 
rates in the lowest quartile, while the 
other is in the highest quartile. 


Total Fat Consumption 


The environmental factor that cor- 
relates best with coronary heart dis- 
ease is total fat consumption when 
expressed as a percentage of the total 
calories. This correlation, rough as it 
must be, as developed by Keys and 
White (24) stands critical appraisal. 
This relationship between total fat in- 
take and coronary heart disease rates 
for males below 65 may be expressed 
as follows: Populations with fat in- 
takes approximating 40% of their to- 
tal calories have high death rates; 
populations with total fat intakes be- 
low 20% of total calories have low 
death rates; populations with inter- 
mediate fat intakes have intermedi- 
ate death rates. 

Unexplainable major deviations are 
so far unknown, but one may con- 
jecture on inadequate data concern- 
ing the Eskimos and the upper class 
Japanese, both of whom are reputed 
to have a high fat diet but little ath- 
erosclerosis. Also, as pointed out by 
the National Dairy Council Digest 
(25) in Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark the percentage of the total cal- 
ories derived from all fat or from ani- 
mal fat is comparable with that in 
the U.S., but the male deaths from 
heart disease in all ages and in the 
50-54 year age groups are more near- 
ly like those in Italy than like those 
in the U.S. The explanation for this 
will be found later. Geographic areas 
within a country, such as Bologna in 
Italy have a much higher coronary 
heart disease rate than the national 
average, but their fat consumption, 
particularly of dairy products, is also 
considerably higher. (8) (24) Socio- 
economic groups such as the upper 
class and professional groups in Ma- 
drid (15) have a much higher fat 


consumption than the poor working 
man, but this, too, is associated with 
higher coronary heart disease rates. 
Within a country changes in the coro- 
nary heart disease rate over a period 
of years may roughly be correlated 
with the changes in fat consumption. 
Table I, showing total fat consump- 
tion as calculated from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture figures, 
would seem to indicate a relationship. 
Prior to 1920 coronary artery disease 
was a rarity in middle-aged males. 
Table 1—Fat Calories as a Percentage of the 


Total Calories in the U.S. National 
Food Supply Since 1930* 


Year %o Year % 

eee 31.8 eee 38.3 
33.0 SUED ecccese 40.2 
rer 35.0 ee -hasecce 41.6 


*After U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


After 1930, when the total fat con- 
sumption passed 35% of total calo- 
ries, coronary heart disease became 
increasingly prevalent, so that by 
mid-century, when the total fat con- 
sumption reached 40% of the calo- 
ries, coronary heart disease deaths in 
middle-aged males has assumed pro- 
portions of a national scourge. 


Fat Quality 

Recent discussion, as previously 
noted, has advanced from the ques- 
tion: “Does fat have an effect?” to 
“What are the specific substances in 
fat producing the effect?” and ‘‘What 
is the mechanism of their action?” 


Qualitatively the consumption of 
fats in industrialized countries of 
the Western world has shifted to- 
ward fats which are completely 
saturated and nowhere has this 
shift been greater than in the U.S. 


One of the most important chemi- 
cal properties of fat is that pertain- 
ing to the double bonds in the fatty 
acid chains. The unsaturated fatty 
acids, such as oleic, linoleic, linolenic 
and arachidonic, have multiple double 
bonds, while the saturated fatty acids, 
such as stearic and palmitic, have no 
double bonds. Fats are mixtures of 
these fatty acids. Those with a high 
proportion of unsaturated fatty acids, 
because of these double bonds, are 
more active chemically. It is for this 
reason that they easily develop ran- 
cidity, readily pick up extraneous 
tastes and odors and have high iodine 
numbers. On the other hand, fats 
containing mostly saturated fatty 
acids are chemically less active. They 
store longer without rancidity, do not 
readily pick up extraneous tastes and 
odors and have low iodine numbers. 
In addition, fats that are highly satu- 
rated are plastic at ordinary tem- 
peratures, while those highly unsatu- 
rated are liquid. 

Since fats will combine with iodine 
and other halogens in proportion to 
the number of double bonds, the 
“jodine number” is used as a measure 
of saturation. Some of the typical 
natural fats and their iodine numbers 
(26) follow: 


Coconut oil .. 8-10 Peanut oil ...... 58-1 
Butter fat ... 26-38 Cottonseed oil ..105-115 
Mutton fat ... 32-45 Corn oil ....... 115-124 
Beef fat ..... 35-45 Soybean oil ....130-138 
re rete 50-65 Sunflower seed 
Olive oil 79-90 ae Jaxvceketuck 130-138 
Fish oils ....... 160-180 
Hydrogenation is widely used for 


converting the liquid oils into plastic 
fats and to convert lard into a prod- 
uct competitive with the former. At 
least two processes (26) are available 
for the preparation of these hydro- 
genated fats.-One is the partial hy- 
drogenation of the total fat to the de- 
sired melting point and consistency. 
The other is the complete hydrogena- 
tion of a portion of the fat, which is 
then mixed with sufficient unhydro- 
genated fat to give a blended fat of 
the proper melting point and degree 
of plasticity. 

The hydrogenated vegetable fats 
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usually have iodine numbers of 59 to 
84 (27 a,b) which in iodine value 
range is comparable with unhydro- 
genated lard to that of olive oil. The 
iodine number, however, probably 
does not always reflect the biological 
activity of the hydrogenated fats be- 
cause the process of hydrogenation, 
in addition to saturating some of the 
unsaturated bonds, forms certain un- 
natural fatty acids such as geometric 
isomers of the unsaturated fatty acids 
(27b). These geometric isomers stil] 
retain their unsaturated bonds and 
thus their iodine value but these 
isomers physiologically behave (all of 
them tested so far) as saturated 
acids. (27a,b) 

This shift in the quality of fats in 
our diet toward greater saturation js 
the result of several factors operating 
simultaneously. A major factor is 
saturation by hydrogenation of many 
vegetable oils and lard in order to 
make them plastic, whiter, more neu- 
tral in flavor, less receptive to ex. 
traneous odors and flavors, and less 
subject to spoilage. This type of 
processing began around 1915, pro- 
gressing steadily until at present most 
of the visible fats we eat are highly 
saturated either naturally or by hy- 
drogenation. Even such items as pea- 
nut butter are often hydrogenated to 
prevent separation of the oil from 
the peanut meats. Other items of 
significance but of lesser importance 
are the increased saturated fat in our 
diet because of rising milk consump- 
tion, increased marbling of our meats, 
and the increasing amounts of “heat 
and serve” prepared dishes. It thus 
seems undeniable that, coupled with 
a 30% increase in total fat consump- 
tion, the quality of the fat has shift- 
ed towards complete saturation. 


Effects on Blood Cholesterol 


The importance of this change in 
fat quality lies in the fact that sever- 
al groups of observers (8, 10, 27, 28 
29, 30, 24) have conclusively demon- 
strated that feeding diets consisting 
of highly-saturated fats results in 
high levels of blood cholesterol. Sub- 
stitution of, or addition to the diet of 
certain oils all of which are naturally 
rich in unsaturated fatty acids, re- 
sults in a consistent fall of serum 
and beta-lipoprotein total cholesterol. 
The effect of these dietary supple- 
ments of marine and vegetable oils 
containing poly-unsaturated fatty 
acids has been maintained by the 
Cape Town investigators up to three 
months (31). This time is not long, 
certainly not a lifetime, but it is 
probably sufficient to indicate in nor- 
mal persons that as long as adequate 
amounts of this type of oils are con- 
sumed the effect will continue. This 
evidence, coupled with the fact that 
peoples ordinarily consuming this 
type of oils over a lifetime have simi- 
larly low levels of blood cholesterol, 
seems conclusive beyond a reasonable 
doubt. This statement as yet pre- 
cludes independent diseases affecting 
cholesterol metabolism, such as dia- 
betes, myxedema, nephrosis or lipoid 
dystrophies. 


Most significantly, whenever 
these oils, which produce a fall in 
blood cholesterol, or their unsatu- 
rated fractions, are hydrogenated 
and are fed, the favorable effect on 
the cholesterol system is no longer 
obtained. (3) They now act to raise 
cholesterol just as do certain fats 
naturally highly saturated, such as 
butter. This finding does not prove 
that saturation or unsaturation is 
the fundamental cause for changes 
in the cholesterol system. It may be 
a factor presently known or one 4s 
yet unknown that is intimately as 
sociated in nature with saturation 
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or unsaturation of the fatty acids, 
such as the amounts of linoleic, 
linolenic and arachidonic acids. 


The previously noted minor dis- 
crepancies between total or animal 
fat consumption and the death rates 
in the U.S. as compared with those of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark can 
now be explained by the high propor- 
tion of animal fat derived by these 
Scandinavian peoples from marine 
oils containing poly-unsaturated fatty 
acids. In Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark the contribution of marine oils 
to the animal fats is a major one in- 
stead of the minor contribution in 
the American dietary. Also, on this 
pasis may be found the explanation 
for the little coronary heart disease 
among the Eskimos and high income 
Japanese, both of whom consume fats 
containing large amounts of the un- 
saturated fatty acids. It is possible 
that many, if not most deviations, 
from a correlation of coronary heart 
disease rates with total fat consump- 
tion may be explained on this basis. 


Cholesterol and Heart Disease 

It has been adequately demon- 
strated that population groups with 
high average total blood cholesterol, 
say over 220 mg. per 100 c.c., have a 
correspondingly high rate of coronary 
heart disease. Keys (8) points out 
that two rules hold: 

No. 1—Whenever a population has 
a relatively high serum cholesterol 
average for its clinically health mem- 
bers, say 220 mg. per 100 ml. or more 
for middle aged men, that population 
exhibits a relatively high incidence of 
coronary heart disease. Examples are 
men in many parts of the US., in 
London, in Malmo, Sweden, in the 
Netherlands, in Western Germany, 
upper-class men in Madrid, Europe- 
ans in Cape Town, South Africa. 

No. 2—Populations with low serum 
cholesterol averages—less than 200 
mg. per 100 ml. for middle aged men 
—exhibit relatively 1it tle coronary 
heart disease. Examples are men in 
Southern Italy and Sardinia, poor 
men in Madrid, Bantu in Johannes- 
burg and Cape Town, Guatemalan In- 
dians, natives in Nigeria and Yeme- 
nite Jews. Cape Colored men in South 
Africa and men in Bologna may be 
intermediate examples. 


We thus find a triangular rela- 
tionship between the amount and 
quality of the fat consumed, the 
death rates from coronary heart 
disease, particularly for males 45 
to 64 years of age, and the blood 
levels of total cholesterol either in 
the serum or in the beta-lipopro- 
tein fraction. This triangular rela- 
tionship between fat, coronary 
heart disease and cholesterol levels 
does not prove that a high blood 
level of the cholesterol system is 
the cause of atherosclerosis. 


However, this and other evidence 
do demonstrate a close parallelism 
in population groups. This association 
was noted in 1924 by Aschoff (32), 
who stated: “From plasma of low 
cholesterol content no deposition of 
lipoids will occur even though the me- 
chanical conditions are favorable.” In 
1956, Katz, Stamler and Pick (4) 
stated: “Without alterations in cho- 
lesterol-lipid-lipoprotein metabolism, 

inically significant atherosclerosis 
Would occur but rarely (if ever), par- 
ticularly in middle age, regardless of 
the functional state of the cardio- 
vascular system.” Between these 
dates this parallelism -has been re- 
Peatedly affirmed by responsible in- 
vestigators. This parallelism is also 
affirmed by the experimental produc- 
tion of atherosclerosis in several 
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species of animals by procedures in- 
volving the _ cholesterol-lipoprotein 
system. Again, quoting Katz, Stamler 
and Pick (4), “Clearly a disturbance 
in cholesterol-lipid-lipoprotein meta- 
bolism is a sine qua non for experi- 
mental atherogenesis.” 


This parallelism is further support- 
ed by the higher prevalence of coro- 
nary heart disease in diabetes, myxe- 
dema, nephrosis and lipoid dystro- 
phies where hypercholesterolemia is 
a common factor. In addition, there is 
a statistically higher blood choles- 
terol level in men having a recent 
coronary occlusion than in healthy 
men of the same age. (8) 


Role of Fat Quality 


Recognizing that there are de- 
grees of susceptibility mediated by 
such unalterable factors as_ sex, 
race, heredity and body constitution, 
and that such other environmental 
factors as physical activity, obesity 
and excess tobacco play a role, it is 
clear that the amount and type of 
fat intake is a major etiologic fac- 
tor. Major differences of the order 
of 4 to 1 or more in death rates be- 
tween countries can only reasonably 
be explained this way. One may 
even go so far as to state that with- 
out a high intake of saturated and 
hydrogenated fats, stress and strain, 
physical indolence, obesity, luxury 
living or tobacco play but a minor 
role in producing a high coronary 
disease rate under 65 years of age. 
One may even reverse this . state- 
ment and state that with an ade- 
quate intake of the essential unsat- 
urated fatty acids these factors play 
but a minor role. It is also equally 
evident that non-susceptible persons 
can tolerate over a long lifetime 
large amounts of saturated fats. Un- 
fortunately there is no method pres- 
ently available by which such per- 
sons can be predicted with certainty 
in advance. 


One may briefly speculate as did 
Sinclair (33) that the greater the 
fat intake, the greater is the re- 
quirement for unsaturated fatty 
acids. However, the increase in fat 
consumption noted in many indus- 
trialized Western countries has been 
accompanied by a _ simultaneous 
increase in hydrogenation, thus de- 
creasing the proportion of unsat- 
urated to saturated fatty acids. Par- 
enthetically, all of the essential fat- 
ty acids are unsaturated. This de- 
ficiency of unsaturated fatty acids, 
particularly of the essential linoleic, 
linolenic and arachidonic, results in 
the formation of a saturated fatty 
acid-cholesterol complex. This com- 
plex is more insoluble in the blood 
plasma (33) and presumably more 
difficult to metabolize than an un- 
saturated fatty acid complex. As a 
result, this complex is deposited to 
a greater extent in the intima of 
high pressure arteries. These de- 
posits in the aorta or other large 
vessels are relatively innocuous. But 
when they are deposited in a stra- 
tegic situation in a coronary vessel 
an occlusion or a thrombosis may 
occur. Thus ischemia may occur as 
a result of the atheromata alone, of 
a small hemorrhage in the athero- 
mata which would result in swelling 
and thus occlusion, or of increased 
coagulability of the blood, either in- 
trinsically or by a slowing of the 
blood stream, which causes fibrin 
formation on the atheromata and 
this produces a thrombosis. 


This theory is attractive for it 
affords a reasonable explanation 
of certain apparent contradictions 
in our knowledge of coronary heart 
disease such as the relative im- 


munity of women prior to the 
menopause. At this time their re- 
quirements for essential fatty 
acids are presumably much lower 
than those of men. (33) The low 
incidence of coronary artery dis- 
ease among fat-consuming Eski- 
mos and high income Japanese 
may be attributed to their high 
unsaturated essential fatty acid 
intakes. 


This theory also explains why the 
most affluent and the most advanced 
countries industrially, where the 
economy permits most people suf- 
ficient income for a luxury diet high 
in fat, are the ones in which coro- 
nary heart disease has increased and 
is still increasing the most. It is in 
these countries with a high fat con- 
sumption where the most fat is 
hydrogenated. And the formation of 
isomers of the essential fatty acids 
may act physiologically as _ anti- 
essential fatty acids just as certain 
isomers of thiamine act as an anti- 
thiamine. It helps explain why coro- 
nary heart disease decreased during 
World War II in Norway when the 
occupying Germans commandeered 
the butterfat while their hydrogena- 
tion plants were destroyed by air 
action. 


Next Steps Detailed 


It is now clear why the demon- 
stration of the Cape Town investi- 
gators (3) constitutes a major break 
for the public health. The next steps 
in transferring these results from 
the metabolism ward and formula 
diets are: 

1. Demonstrate by public health 
methods if middle-aged males in 
their usual environment can be in- 
duced to so modify their diet over 
a long period of time that their 
blood lipids, as measured by the 
cholesterol-lipoprotein system, will 
be favorably influenced. 

The fact that the blood lipids as 
reflected in the cholesterol-lipopro- 
tein system can be altered in hos- 
pitalized subjects or in highly se- 
lected volunteers living on formula 
diets has been adequately proved. It 
remains to be proven, however, that 
a significant number of persons free- 
living and consuming common Amer- 
ican foods can be induced to modify 
their diets sufficiently to change, 
over a long period, their cholesterol- 
lipoprotein system. This is in reality 
but a demonstration of our ability 
to motivate and educate so that a 
change in the diet of free-living per- 
sons will result. 

2. Demonstrate if a favorable 
change in the cholesterol-lipoprotein 
system produced and maintained by 
diet is associated in fact with a fa- 
vorable change in morbidity and 
mortality from coronary heart dis- 
ease, particularly in men under 65 
years of age. From the evidence pres- 
ently known, it seems not too opti- 
mistic to predict that this can be 
demonstrated within a few years. 

Eventually many methods may be 
used to accomplish this. Food tech- 
nology will find other ways of pro- 
cessing and plasticizing fats, or a 
way may be found to fortify the 
naturally or artificially saturated 
fats with factors present in certain 
marine and vegetable oils. We may 
be able to obtain these factors in a 
capsule or by the teaspoon, or place 
them in a widely consumed food just 
as certain vitamins and iron are 
now added to “enriched” breads. 

In the meantime, no prudent male 
past voting age or female past meno- 
pause should consume a high fat diet 
of the quality now used by most 
Americans. This means less than 








BROTHERS ENTER 
QUARTER CENTURY CLUB 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Two broth- 
ers were recently taken into the 
Quarter Century Club of the Cuon- 
tinental Baking Co. at the same 
time, but by different chapters. Leo 
Thromquist, bread shop superintend- 
ent at Spokane, was welcomed into 
the Spokane chapter at a banquet 
attended by about 65 fellow em- 
ployees, At the same time his broth- 
er, Elmer Thromquist, was initiated 
into the Seattle chapter. Both men 
started to work for Continental in 
1931. 





30% of total calories from fat, with 


a sizeable fraction from marine and 
unprocessed vegetable sources. This 
diet would not be unpalatable—it 
would probably be more palatable. 
It is a practical diet, one made up 
of common, ordinarily available 
foods. If it fails in its primary pur- 
pose, it would still represent a 
healthful change in our diet by re- 
ducing the empty calories (34) and 
replacing them by other foods carry- 
ing their full complement of pro- 
teins, minerals and vitamins. To do 
this will involve: 


1. Consuming adequate amounts 
of meat, poultry, fish, non-fat milk 
such as skim milk and fat-free 
buttermilk, non-fat cheese (cot- 
tage, farmer, pot), with eggs, dry 
peas and beans as alternates. Em- 
phasizing the leaner varieties of 
meat and leaving the visible fat 
of the meat on the plate; using 
fish oftener. Baking, roasting, 
boiling or broiling meat, poultry 
and fish. 

2. Restricting fatty desserts 
(pastries, ice cream, cake) fat 
table spreads (butter, margarine) 
and fried foods to an infrequent, 
special occasion. 

3. Restricting visible fat con- 
sumption to 1 oz. (2 level table- 
spoons) per person, per day, with 
a large portion of this from liquid 
oils such as soybean, corn, peanut 
and olive. This includes all table 
spreads, salad oils, cooking fats 
and cooking oils. 

4. Restricting fat milk consump- 
tion (whole milk, condensed and 
evaporated) in coffee and on cereal. 
In any case, whole milk and whole 
milk cheeses should not exceed the 
milk equivalent of 2 cups (16 oz.) 
a day. When more than 2 cups 
daily are cailed for, as in preg- 
nancy, the extra amount should be 
of the fat-free variety. (Count 1 
oz. of American, cheddar, Swiss,’ 
cream and dessert-type cheeses as 
equivalent in fat to 1 cup (8 oz.) 
of whole milk. Count ' cup of 
evaporated and condensed milk as 
the equivalent in fat to 1 cup of 
whole milk. Count 1 portion (3! 
oz.) of ice cream as equivalent in 
fat to 1 cup of whole milk.) Preg- 
nant and nursing women and 
others having an increased need 
for milk protein and other non-fat 
nutrients supplied by milk can 
meet this need with non-fat milk. 

5. Any dietary deficiency in cal- 
ories resulting from this fat re- 
striction may be made up, when 
indicated, by an increased con- 
sumption of full calorie foods such 
as bread and cereals, potatoes, 
other vegetables and fruits and 
fat-free milk. 

In addition, moderation in all 
things is the best advice. A mod- 
erate but regular physical activity 
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moderate balance be- 
recreation and rest. 
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Crnsts & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








Who Eats Most Food? 


There are dozens of questions which 
come to the minds of those engaged 
in the U.S. food business every day 
regarding the domestic market in one 
way or another. In a recent U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture report two 
economic statisticians of the Agricul- 


tural Marketing Service have com- 
piled some eye openers. Here they 
are: 


@ Families living in communities of 
2,500 population or more and in the 
suburbs of large cities bought 69% 
the food and meals sold in the U.S. 


@ Families with incomes of $4,000 to 
$6,000 after taxes made up 30% of 
the domestic food market. 


@ Per person rate of expenditures for 
food at home and for food and bever- 
ages away from home averaged $7.68 
a week in the spring of 1955. 

Punch cards vere used to gather 
data. The card ymtain information 
gained from 2-huur interviews with 
over 6,000 families about foods they 
bought and used during one week in 
the spring of 1955. Earlier studies of 
food consumption indicated that 
spring was the most representative 
period of the year for food in general. 

The survey was made to fill a need 
for more detailed data on food con- 
sumption and expenditures by re- 
gions, townspeople, farm families and 
income groups. 

Survey data are still being tabu- 
lated. But the preliminary results 
give a good idea of current rates of 
food consumption and expenditures 
in different parts of the country. 
Analyzing the data now available, it 
is found that the Northeast States 
account for 31% of the U.S. food 
market; North Central, 32%; South, 
24%; and the West, 13%. 

Separating expenditures by urban, 
rural nonfarm, and farm families, the 
U.S. food market divides into 69% 
urban, 24% rural nonfarm, and 7% 
farm. This does not mean that farm 
families consume only 7% of the total 
U.S. food supply. They “buy” only 7% 
of the food and meals sold. 

Families living in communities of 


2,500 population or more and in the 
suburbs of large cities are classified 
as urban. Those living outside urban 
areas and not operating a farm are 
called rural nonfarm. 

The survey also showed that house- 
keeping families in the U.S. spent, 
on the average, $26.34 a week for food 
at home and for food and beverages 
away from home during the spring 
of 1955. Looking at this figure a 
little closer, we find that $21.58 of 
this was for food consumed at home. 
The remainder, about $5, was spent 
for food and beverages away from 
home. 

Even though the survey only cover- 
ed households in which at least 10 
meals were served at home during 
the week, 18% of total expenditures 
for food and beverages were spent 
away from home by families report- 
ing. Over three-fourths of all the 
housekeeping families spent some- 
thing for meals and beverages away 
from home during the week before 
they were interviewed. 

It used to be that farm families ate 
almost all their meals at their own 
home or others’ homes or carried 
their lunches from home. But the 
survey found that two-thirds of the 
farm families bought some food away 
from home in the spring of 1955. 

About 12% of the total food and 
beverage expenditures by farm fami- 
lies across the country went for food 
and beverages away from home. 
These figures include money for 
school lunches and for the snacks and 
meals when families go to town. 

The average size of the families 
surveyed was 3.43 persons. Thus the 
per person rate of expenditures for 
food at home and for food and bever- 
ages away from home in the US. 
averaged $7.68 a week. But the re- 
gional average varied: Northeast 
States, $8.91; West, $8.86; North Cen- 
tral, $8.08; and South, $5.87. 

Behind the averages lie differences 
in the proportions of urban, rural 
nonfarm, and farm families; also, dif- 
ferences in family incomes and in 
the number of mouths to be fed out 
of each income; differences in quanti- 
ties and kinds of foods and food mar- 








PLAN CONVENTION—Shown above is the general convention planning 
committee of the New York State Association of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, readying the program for the 1957 convention in Rochester, N.Y., March 
3-5. In the background can be seen some of the “street signs” along “Idea 
Boulevard” demonstrating the interesting approach to merchandising and 


production planning. 


keting services bought; and a lot of 
other factors. 

Here are some dollar figures which 
show differences in per capita outlay 
for food by urbanization: 


Urban Rural Nonfarm Farm 


r 
UNITED STATES $8.90 $6.7 $4.21 
Northeast 9.63 7.42 $33 
North Central 9.47 7.04 4.59 
South 7.02 5.65 3.50 
West 9.33 8.69 5.57 


Those averages do not include the 
value of home-produced food. But 
they are the right figures to use in 
talking about the commercial market 
for food. 

The survey gives us new data for 
studying the relationships between 
income, and expenditures and con- 
sumption, within regions. 

Take the $7.02 per capita rate of 
food expenditure among urban fami- 
lies in the South, as an example. It 
represents a combination of the aver. 
age expenditure of $8.24 by the rela- 
tively few single people included in 
the sample, of $5.21 by families of 2 
or more with incomes under $2,000 
after payment of taxes, of $6.17 by 
those with incomes of $2,000 to $4, 
000, of $7.63 by those in the $4,000 to 
$6,000 group, or $9.34 spent for food 
per person in families with $6,000 in- 
comes or more, and an average of 
$8.73 for families not reporting their 
income — but apparently with rela- 
tively high incomes. 

About 55% of the people in the 
urban families of the South covered 
by the survey were in families with 
incomes under $4,000 compared with 
25% in the remainder of the United 
States. 

Consider now the significance of 
family incomes to the whole U.S. food 
market. Families of 2 or more per- 
sons having incomes after taxes of 
less than $2,000 accounted for only 
about 8% of total food expenditures 
reported by housekeeping families. 
But these families included 13% of 
the people covered by the survey. 

Families in the income group $2,000 
to $4,000 made up 24% of the total 
U.S. food market, compared with 28% 
of the population. Another 30% came 
from families reporting $4,000 to $6- 
000 incomes after taxes. A fourth of 
the food money was spent by families 
reporting incomes of $6,000 or over, 
10% by families not reporting their 
incomes, and the remaining 3% by 
single-person householders. 

In the near future, USDA will is- 
sue additional reports based on this 
nationwide survey of household food 
consumption. These reports will i 
clude average quantities of food com 
sumed and their money value of 20 
food items by income groups within 
each category, and other byproduct 
data. 

Reports will also be issued on die 
tary levels, home food preservation 
practices, home food production, 4 
home baking practices. 

@®ee 

Fifty years ago nearly all foods 
were scooped, ladled and poured from 
bags, barrels and crates. Today 65% 
of the products sold in food stores 
are prepackaged in convenient 
sanitary units. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


FREEZING—Both the economic and technical aspects of baked foods freez- 
ing received attention during the recent American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers annual meeting. Tom Spooner, J. W. Greer Co., Wilmington, Mass., one 
of the technical speakers, is shown at the left above with Len Franzen, 
Standard Brands, Inc., the meeting chairman. In the center is Don F. Copell, 
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(Continued from page 16: 





time. The dialectric oven defroster 
cannot be used for any iced or coated 
products since the covering turns to 
water. 

J. W. Pence, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Western Research Lab- 
oratory at Albany, Cal., related his 
two-year freezing experience on va- 
riety baked foods and said that cake 
ranks very high among frozen prod- 
ucts because of its greater tolerance 
to freezing and simpler freezer re- 
quirements. It has been thought for 
some time, he said, that 3° to 8° F. 
was the actual freezing point for 
cake, but Mr. Pence said his research 
emphasizes 0° or lower for cakes 
that are to be stored for any length 
of time. 

“Cakes are much more tolerant to 
freezing than bread, but still proper 
practices must be used in order to 
prevent loss of quality,” Mr. Pence 
said. 

As a part of the same discussion, 
W. G. Bechtel of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, showed 
slides detailing a progress report on 
bakery products other than bread 
and cake, specifically including 
cinnamon rolls and dinner rolls. 


Freezing; 
Surveys and 
Packaging 


A continuing discussion on the 
problems faced by the baking indus- 
try in the economics and production 
of frozen foods was held during the 
afternoon session March 6 under the 


chairmanship of Parke Heffern, Em- 
rich Baking Co., Minneapolis. Fol- 
lowing the introduction of Mr. Hef- 
fern by Len Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chicago, the meeting's 
chairman, Maynard Steinberg, DCA 
Food Industries, Inc., New York, de- 
tailed experiments in freezing fried 


baked foods varety, particularly 
doughnuts. 

Involved in Dr. Steinberg’s re- 
search was a panel of consumers, 


which in most cases, Dr. Steinberg 
emphasized, showed a preference for 
the frozen doughnut. Some of the 
reasons for indicating this were 
“tastes softer, tastes better, better 
texture, it doesn’t ball up in the 
mouth.” 

The research involved holding 
frozen doughnuts for approximately 
four weeks and then testing them. 
Since some of the sugars are sensi- 
tive to the presence of water vapor 
and condensation is as continuously 
present, Dr. Steinberg mentioned 
that in most cases thawing should 
be done with the box in an inverted 
position, although if the window of 
the package is down, the window 
gets doughnut crumbs on it. 

Because of the instability of the 
glaze on yeast raised glazed dough- 
nuts, the freezing of them has been 
completely unsuccessful. There is a 
patchy appearance on all doughnuts 
where the glaze raises from the sur- 
face of the doughnut and complete- 
ly destroys the product’s salability. 

Details on procedures 
were given: 

Pack in moisture-proof cartons or 
overwrap with cellophane. The pack- 
ages are packed on the freezing 
trays with % inch space between to 
permit air circulation. The products 
are frozen at 20° at 400 ft. per 
minute air veloc’'ty. They are thawed 
at 95° at a relative humidity of 50% 
or less. 


Merrill O. Maughan, Inter Indus- 


freezing 
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Wagner Baking Co., Newark, N.J., whose “To Freeze or Not to Freeze,” won 
acclaim for its economic truths. At the right are Orville J. Pickens, Kitchens 
of Sara Lee, Chicago, session chairman; J. W. Pence, Western Regional Lab- 
oratory, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Albany, Cal., and Welker G. Bechtel, 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago. 


try Bakery Package Committee, 
Chicago, speaking on the packaging 
of frozen baked or unbaked foods, 
described the method and materials 
used as well as the growth of the 
frozen food industry. 

The two most talked-about sub- 
jects in the industry are freezing 
and packaging, Mr. Maughan said, 
with 35% more frozen foods being 


Sidelights of the ASBE . 


The annual engineers’ dinner was 
again a feature of the first night of 
the meeting. Under the chairmanship 
of Paul Prentiss, Cochran Continen- 
tal Container Corp., Chicago, a good 
crowd attended the banquet and floor 
show. 


Leo Terry, who plays the organ 
during pre-session songfests and at 
other occasions for the engineers, 
celebrated his 20th year with the 
ASBE. Mr. Terry also wrote the 
words and music to the “Engineers 
Song” presented several years ago. 

a 

An innovation in the main meeting 
room, holding over 1,000 engineers, 
was a “non-smoking” section. 

J 

Speaking of the difficulties the 
ASBE had during its early years in 
getting management cooperation, Ar- 
thur G. Hackett, ASBE president, 
said it was often difficult for a pro- 
duction man to get permission to 
attend. “They were afraid we would 
get him here, pick his brains and 
send him back in a barrel,” he said. 


Frank J. Coughlin, Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, is resigning as 
chairman of the newsletter commit- 
tee, which publishes a four-page rc- 





CONVEYING METHODS, STORAGE—A discussion of 
the “little things” that are vital to efficient mechaniza- 
tion of a bakery was held during the morning session 
March 5. The American Society of Bakery Engineers 
heard J. Miles Decker, James M. Decker Co., Baltimore, 
at the left above, describe conveying systems for time 
and labor saving. At his left is John A. Wagner, Ameri- 





can Stores Co., Philadelphia, session chairman. The adap- 
tion of bulk flour handling or the retention of conven- 
tional systems was examined by William Kollman, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York. At the far right is D. B 
Pratt, Jr., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who de 
scribed the chemical and baking changes which may 
occur during flour storage. 
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produced in 1956 than the year be- 
fore. Frozen foods comprise 5% of 
the total foods sold now and 20% 
is predicted within a few years. Con- 
sumption of frozen foods has risen 
from 17 lb. in 1950 to 47 Ib. in 1954 
and 75 Ib. in 1956. 

Regarding frozen fruit pies, Mr. 
Maughan showed slides to indicate 
that in 1953, 29,000,000 were sold— 


port of ASBE activities. A. E. Graw- 
ert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
will continue on the committee. 

* 

The annual meeting of Dunwoody 
Baking School Alumni brought 63 to 
the luncheon the first day of the 
ASBE meeting to hear A. J. Vander 
Voort, head of the baking school, talk 
of the need for more young men in 
the baking industry. 

a 

ASBE approved on March 5 a 
change in its constitution and by- 
laws which will permit affiliation by 
organizations such as the British 
chapter of ASBE. The change states: 

“No less than 40 individuals whose 
training and vocation have been or 
are of specialized service in the bak- 
ing industry and who are residents 
of an overseas country, dominion, 
territory or integrated geographical 
group May upon approval by the 
executive committee of ASBE be 
designated as affiliated with ASBE.” 


The change in bylaws outlines nine 


basic requirements necessary for 
approval by ASBE. 
a” 


The baked foods display was once 
again a feature of the ASBE meet- 
ing, with one of the largest displays 
in several years. W. E. Grewe, in 
charge of the display, mentioned that 
extra tables had to be brought in at 
the last minute. The Inter-Industry 
Bakery Package Committee used the 
collection as a basis for judging the 
best hamburger bun and Brown ‘'n 
Sorve packaging. 

* 

Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., was once again on 
deck at the Early Bird’s Breakfast. 
After several months of illness, Mr. 
Cobb found a capacity crowd on 
hanij fo~ the early morning vaude- 
ville show. 


° 


The American Institute of Bak- 
ing, the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists and the Canadian 
members all had luncheon and din- 
ner get-togethers during the ASBE 
meeting. 
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DECORATED CAKE PRODUCTION—The adaption of a large variety bak- 
ery production line to the decorated cake field was described during the 
morning session March 7 by Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, 
shown at the left above. Also on the program were, left to right, A. C. 
Paterson, Fairfax Baking Co., Whittier, Cal., who discussed an automated 


in 1955, 45,000,000 and in 1956, 100,- 
000,000, to indicate that frozen pies 
are keeping pace with the increase in 
frozen foods of all types. 

He also indicated that less than 
5% of wholesale bakeries have freez- 
ing equipment compared to 30% of 
retail bakeries. He reviewed the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of freez- 
ing, such as the aid to production, 
the reduction in percentage of stales, 
the practice of baking against in- 
ventory, and the fact that frozen 
baked foods tend to increase sales. 
Objections were such things as cost, 
a feeling that the public is still hesi- 
tant about accepting frozen baked 
foods, and the reluctance of the 
grocer to add freeze cases. 

Freeze After Packaging 

Mr. Maughan said that present re- 
search indicates that most freezing 
should be done after packaging ex- 
cept in the case of pies and perhaps 
waffles. About 10% less refrigeration 
is needed if freezing is done before 
packaging of pies and about 20 to 
25% less freezing time. The direct 
contact of the air on the crust of 
the pie also prevents moisture from 
being removed from the filling into 
the crust, and of course, the frozen 
pie is easier to wrap mechanically. 

Stating that the freezing of bread 
is not completely practical at the 
present time, Mr. Maughan said that 
50% of the bakers who have gone 
into this practice have now aban- 
doned it. 

Mr. Maughan continued by saying 
that in the baking industry today 
there is a feeling growing against 
the defrosting of a frozen product, 
preferring that it be available from 
the grocery outlet’s freeze cases. 
The speaker emphasized that there 
is considerable to say for all types 
of packaging material and if proper- 
ly used they can all be good material 
for various freezer uses. 

Primarily, Mr. Maughan said, they 


should have eye appeal and “take 
me” appeal with a high impulse at- 
tractiveness. The packaging should 


reflect the high quality of the prod- 
uct and should carry valuable infor- 
mation for the housewife to use in 
preparing the food. He suggested the 
packages should conform to the 
standard sizes as developed last year 
by the Inter Industry Bakery Pack- 
age Committee, the packages should 
retain product identity and, of 
course, should be grease and mois- 
ture proof, free from odors, non- 
absorbent and should stack well. 
Mr. Maughan suggested that the 
baker interested in packaging for a 


freezer market study the market 
carefully and set his objectives be- 
fore choosing a package that meets 
his needs and publicizes quality. 

In packaging the item, the baked 
food must be of good quality and 
fresh when frozen, it must be pro- 
perly packaged, quick frozen, stored 
at 0° and thawed quickly to room 
temperature in four hours or less if 
thawing is contemplated. 

In summary, Mr. Maughan spoke 
of technical and market research 
which is expected to be available 
soon, and summarized the main 
points of his discussion as: 1) freez- 
ing is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant to the baker, 2) in most cases 
packaging should be done _ before 
freezing, except for pies, 3) more 
prevalent are direct sales from the 
store freezer, 4) fast freezing is es- 
sential. 

He feels the frozen foods people 
will take over the frozen pie indus- 
try unless the baking industry does 
better from an already belated start. 

“We have scarcely scratched the 
surface — freezing of bakery foods 
has a gigantic future. However, the 
baker should certainly consider the 
expense.” 

Later from the floor, George Car- 
lin, Swift & Co., said that the baker 
certainly should consider the expense 
of going into the frozen bakery foods 
business since it requires a tremen- 
dous capital. He reported a frozen 
food executive has foreseen that 
within a short time 50% of those 
now in the frozen food business will 
be either out of business or merged 
with a more successful company. 

Mr. Heffern reviewed last year’s 
session on job practices and pointed 
out the value of having a written 
outline or description of every job in 
the bakery. John Schuster, Emrich 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, and Thom- 
as J. Williams, Red Owl Food Stores, 
Hopkins, Minn., then took part in a 
skit showing how to develop a job 
description for a dough-mixer in a 
wholesale bakery. It was found that 
there are over 30 steps in the job 
procedure a dough-mixer goes 
through every day. It was demon- 
strated that no one should be with- 
out a job description for each job in 
a bakery. 

Martin Ejisenstaedt, 
Stores Co., Philadelphia, then took 
over the rostrum for an interview 
of seven visitors from other coun- 
tries. 

Dean _ Barnlund, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., climaxed 
the afternoon session by speaking 
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production of variety cakes; W. R. Mattson, Bergy Materials, Inc., Chicago, 
session chairman, and Frank B. Dietrich, Brolite Co., Columbus, Ohio, who 
gave new information _on fried pie production. The illustration at the right 
shows Andreas Reising, Sunrise Bakery, New Orleans, meeting chairman, 
and I. O. Rohrbach, Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 


on “breaking the sound barrier,” Ge- 
tailing the pitfalls in proper com- 
munications and showing how the 
relaying of information from a pro- 
duction manager on down to the 
persons actually carrying out the 
orders can be a very difficult pro- 
cess. 

“The barrier in human relations 
is the fact that we are the only liv- 
ing organism which can talk its way 
into trouble,” Mr. Barnlund said. 

He emphasized “there is no in- 
struction which you can give which 
will guarantee correct performance. 
People who are in the position to 
give instruction often assume they 
have the right to dictate the mean- 
ing of the words they use. Nothing 
could be further from the truth.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Barnlund point- 
ed out that communications is a ser- 
ious business and we need more 
humility and care with our mean- 
ings. Since communications is a com- 
plicated process full of hazards, the 
speaker suggested the prime requi- 
site for proper communications would 
be “the willingness to fix meanings 
with the person addressed, rather 
than assume he understands your 
meaning.” 


Automated 
Pie, Cake 
Production 


The newer developments in fried 
pie and cake production were fea- 
tures of the morning session March 
7, under the chairmanship of W. R. 
Mattson, Bergy Materials, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Mattson was .ntroduced 
by the meeting chairman Andreas F. 
Reising, Sunrise Baking, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Frank B. Dietrich, Brolite Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, detailed his findings 
in the production of fried pies. Dur- 
ing the discussion period he men- 
tioned that when comparing the fried 
pie with a baked pie on a cost basis, 
the costs would be about the same, 
but in Mr. Dietrich’s opinion if a 
d‘fference were present it would be 
on the side of the fried pie because 
of the baking time involved with a 
standard pie. 

He mentioned that about 25 or 30 
pies could be fried per ounce of fat, 
and in response to a question from 
the audience recommended the hard- 
ened hydrogenated fat in common 


use for frying by most bakers, since 
the low melting point fat will absorb 
more and will also reflect on shelf 
life since the low melting point fat 
tends to get soggy faster. 

Three minutes is an average fry- 
ing time, Mr. Dietrich said, since 
any longer period causes the heat to 
penetrate the filling and cause burst- 
ing. The speaker distinguished be- 
tween bloating and blisters, with the 
latter forming within the crust it- 
self and the bloating being a part of 
the interior of the fried pie. He sug- 
gested that either of these difficul- 
ties is because of improper formula 
balancing, water balance and mixing. 

Earl B. Cox, executive vice presi- 
dent of Helms Bakeries, Inc., Los 
Angeles, spoke on the mass produc- 
tion of such special occasion cakes 
as wedding cakes, birthday cakes, 
anniversary cakes, Mothers Day 
cakes and other holiday-type cakes. 
He mentioned that with the 1,500,000 
marriages each year, each cake bak- 
er can come up with an astounding 
potential with these special occasion 
cakes. For determining a _ potential 
in one’s own trade area, Mr. Cox 
suggested the baker divide his trade 
area population by four to arrive at 
the number of families, divide by 42 
to get the number of births per year, 
and divide by 100 to get the number 
of marriages per year for the trade 
area. 

“No baker has even scratched the 
surface of his opportunities in his 
field,” Mr. Cox said. “They can be a 
nuisance, a chore, a way to lose 
money gracefully or an attractive 
business opportunity.” 

“Planning is very important, and 
if you aren’t going to plan the entire 
procedure you better forget it and 
leave it to another baker. No detail 
is unimportant and a_ misspelled 
name can mean disaster.” 

Mr. Cox described the physical 
plant setup in the Helms Bakeries, 
where the decorating department 
handles and finishes the baked cake 
from production in the regular line. 
They plan a “showplace within 4 
showplace” with plate glass windows 
to focus the interest of plant visi- 
tors on the final decoration. Mr. Cox 
recommended that bakers take ad- 
vantage of this type of arrangement 
whenever possible since plant visita- 
tions indicated that the decorating 
department is a very interesting 
part of the tour. 

He suggested a space of 210 to 
225 sq. ft. per person, including dec 
orators and packers. In addition to 
the space in the decorating depart- 
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ment, one must consider the equip- 
ment such as benches and enrobing 
tables and mixers. The personnel 
must be properly trained and the 
special cake order system developed 
with care. 

Mr. Cox described a prospectus 
which includes an order form as a 
contract with the customer and 
showed that actual pictures of the 
cakes are used. He said that pack- 
aging is very important; he uses a 
transparent window box for all cakes 
less than 12 inches in size. He uses 
heavy stapled corrugated containers 
for larger layer cakes and the small 
varieties of wedding cakes. For large 
wedding cakes carpenters make 
wooden cases for shipping safety. 
Helms requires a deposit on these 
large cake crates. 

Each brochure contains, in addi- 
tion to illustrations of the cakes, 
price information, including options 
on the filling, cake color or batter 
type desired, as well as icings or 
coatings. In response to a question 
from the floor, Mr. Cox said that 
candles are charged for as an extra, 
as are ornaments. In the wedding 
cake portion of the brochure, the 
types of wedding ornaments and the 
prices charged for each style are 
also shown. 

Each salesman has a colored slide 
viewer with a set of slides of repre- 
sentative cakes for the housewife’s 
convenience. 

Fondant icing is used in the main, 
Mr. Cox said, with Helms making 
its own. There is a consumer prefer- 
ence for butter cream icing for bor- 
ders, since it will not crack when 
sliced as the royal icing often does. 

The special occasion cakes are kept 
standard for production efficiency— 
Helms often sells 15,000 of these in 
a two day period around a holiday. 
On these cakes, 21 icing girls can 
ice 43 cakes an hour each. 

Mr. Cox also explained the pub- 
licity phases of the Helms program, 
which “lets our customers and pro- 
spects know we are in the business 
of making cakes.” If a large dummy 
cake is wanted for a publicity stunt, 
the dummy is charged for even 
though sheet or other cake varieties 
may have been ordered as a part of 
the affair’s food order. 

“We feel a variety line of reason- 
ably-priced, well decorated cakes is 
appreciated by our customers; it 
adds customers and we hope to do 
better in this market with its tre- 
mendous potential,” Mr. Cox con- 
cluded. 

A detailed description of how his 
plant has been able to automate or 
mechanize its variety cake produc- 
tion was given by A. C. Paterson, 
Fairfax Baking Co., Whittier, Cal. 

“If we don’t mechanize our cake 
production,”’ Mr. Paterson said, “slave 
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labor” in the form of the housewife 
is going to run us out of business. 

“We want to arrange our equip- 
ment, and operate it, so that we get 
streamlined production of suitable 
varieties with the lowest labor cost 
and highest quality and quantity.” 

Mr. Paterson described the set-up 
in his cake plant, explaining that 
some stations take fixed labor forces, 
while some demand more flexible ar- 
rangements. 

Fairfax grouped its variety pro- 
duction around the time and tem- 
perature of the ovens, started the 
day’s production on light varieties 
and progressed to the dark, and ran 
the depositor faster than the oven 
so time would be available for de- 
positor clean-up between varieties. 
Pans are washed each bake and de- 
scribe a constant circle after dump- 
ing to depositor and oven. 


New Coatings 
And Starches 
Developed 


Icings, coating and fillings took up 
the major portion of the final ASBE 
session March 7, with the new of- 
ficers taking over the session at the 
close of the afternoon. 

Frank Clegg, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Chicago, discussed the pro- 
duction of icings and coatings, trac- 
ing their development from the early 
sugar icings, through boiled icings, 
to a new type of coating said to 
conquer most of the objections to 
present icings. 

Through the use of slides showing 
various formulas, the speaker showed 
the effects of varying the shortening 
based on sugar from 25% to 50% 
and 75%. When all-purpose short- 
ening is substituted in the formula 
for emulsifying type, it makes the 
icing considerably heavier, as well 
as slightly soft and curdled. The 
same effect was noted when baker’s 
margarine or butter was used. 

Mr. Clegg showed a new soft type 
coating which is said to eliminate 
most of these disadvantages. In coat- 
ings, no moisture may be tolerated 
since moisture will make the coating 
thick and hard to handle; even the 
flavors must be of the correct type. 

Mr. Clegg said this coating re- 
quires no tempering, holds a good 
gloss for 3 to 10 days, is more flex- 
ible, has better flavor and said that 
the coating is not porous and cakes 
enrobed with it will have their mois- 
ture preserved, permitting them to 
remain softer longer on store shelves. 

A new type of material for which 
promise was claimed is a pre-gela- 


tinized starch, described and demon- 
strated by Charles C. Davis, W. E. 
Carman and E. W. Makstell, Roby, 
Ind., all of the American Maize 
Products Co., New York, during the 
final ASBE session. 

Unlike raw starch, which must be 
heated with sugar and water to at- 
tain full thickening power, the pre- 
gelatinized starch is a_ cold-water 
starch which will thicken without 
heat and with only slight agitation. 
It is said the new material will re- 
sist weeping, or the formation of 
moisture between the filling and the 
top crust, thus resisting molding and 
affording longer shelf life. 

Savings in time and equipment are 
claimed. The cooling and cooking 
time is eliminated, less equipment is 
needed and no cold storage space is 
necessary. Greater flexibility is al- 
so claimed. 

Two mixing procedures were de- 
tailed in an actual demonstration. 
For the vertical mixer, the dry in- 
gredients are blended, on a ratio of 
four parts sugar to one part starch, 
70% of the water is added and the 
filling is mixed until smooth, then 
the rest of the water is added, mixed 
until smooth, and the fruit and juice 
folded in. This method is said to 
eliminate any chance of lumping. 

In a rotary bowl mixer, the fruit 
is put in first, and the dry ingredi- 
ents are mixed in another mixer; the 
two are combined and mixed until 
smooth. Times are not critical, and 
the mixing can even be done _ by 
hand. Not longer than two minutes 
is said to be required for the sugar 
and starch and the same length of 
time for the other ingredients. The 
starch is thought to be satisfactory 
for nearly all types of pie fillings, 
and can be used under the same cir- 
cumstances as the waxy maize type 
of starch. 

At the end of this session, the 
new officers took over the annual 
meeting to announce new executive 
committee members and bring the 
meeting to a close. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








J 
Co-Founder of Emrich 
7 . 
Baking Company Dies 

MINNEAPOLIS—Mrs. Ida M. Em- 
rich, 76, co-founder of the Emrich 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, died Feb. 
18 in North Miami, Fla. 

Mrs. Emrich and her husband, 
Otto R. Emrich, formed the baking 
firm in 1919. She was born in Chelt- 
enham, England. 

Survivors include her husband; 
two daughters, Mrs. Vera Russell, 
Hopkins, and Mrs. Ottilie Kaeppel, 
St. Louis Park; a son, George J. Em- 
rich, Edina; four grandchildren, a 
great-grandchild, three brothers and 
four sisters. 





ICINGS AND FILLINGS—New types of coatings and 
starches for which many advantages are claimed were 
discussed during the final ASBE session by the experts 
shown above. Left to right are Arthur G. Hackett, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., New York; William F. Schroeder, the 
Humko Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Frank Clegg, Durkee Fam- 
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ous Foods, Chicago. The illustration at the right shows 
three men who demonstrated a pre-gelatinized starch— 
all are with the American Maize Products Co. Left to 
right are Charles C. Davis and W. E. Carman of New 
York and E. W. Makstell of Roby, Ind. The starch needs 
no heating. 






























Hollice H. Sims 


BAKING PROMOTION—R. Newton 
Laughlin, president of Continental 
Baking Co., has announced the ap- 
pointment, effective immediately, of 
Hollice H. Sims as assistant to the 
president. Mr. Sims has been region- 
al manager of Continental’s Hall 
Baking Division since 1954. His as- 
sociation with the company started 
shortly after he was graduated from 
high school in Memphis, Tenn. After 
working as a cake route salesman in 
Memphis, Mr. Sims held successive 
positions as cake sales manager in 
the Memphis Bakery, manager of 
the Tulsa, Okla., bakery and man- 
ager of the Memphis Bakery. 





Machinery Firm Offers 


New Cake Process 


NEW YORK—Bakers wishing to 
use a new process developed by The 
American Machine & Foundry Co. for 
the production of new angel food 
cake will be given free license to do 
so, according to an announcement 
by Alfred J. Fava, general manager 
of the company’s bakery division. 

AMF was assigned a patent for the 
new angel food cake process, using 
a continuous mixer, by the U.S. Pat- 
ent Office Feb. 12. 

“We are pleased to make this con- 
tribution to the industry,” said Mr. 
Fava, “and will license any baker 
wishing to use the process, without 
cost.” 

The new process eliminates the 
multi-stage method batch process in 
which the egg whites and sugar are 
first beaten in a vertical mixer to a 
wet peak, and then the flour is gently 
folded in to produce a batter with a 
specific gravity around .40. In place 
of this a slurry of all ingredients is 
made with a temperature range be- 
tween 32 and 35 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and is then processed through an 
AMF continuous mixer at pressures 
around 90 lb. The resulting batter 
to the depositor has a specific gravity 
between .25 and .29. 

The volume of the finished cake is 
greater than that obtained by the 
batch method. The new process has 
a volume of 2,370 CC to the pound, 
compared with 1,900 CC by the batci 
method. 

Bakers interested should write to 
George S. Hastings, vice president in 
charge of patents, American Machine 
& Foundry Company, AMF Building, 
261 Madison Avenue, New York, New 
York 16. 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Sandwiches to Be Promoted 
Through National Contest 


Before very long the nation’s most 
popular meal—the all-time favorite 
of “sandwiches-and .. .”” will star on 
the 1957 food merchandising calen- 
dar in a unique contest to determine 
the “Grand Champion Sandwich of 
the Year.” 


ited, along with the name of the 
restaurant and any unusual com- 
ment concerning the creation. 

The contest was developed as part 
of National Sandwich Month when 
posters of the best sandwiches, rec- 






d MOTHERS py 
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W. Virginia Bakers 
To Use Shelf Rims 


For Promotions 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Member 
of the Consumer Education Servige 
of the West Virginia Bakers Assn 
plan soon to introduce the idea of 
utilizing the front shelf rims of 
bread racks and bakery displays for 


; : ipe leaflets, and display materials : ‘ 
The annual National Sandwich . hie } gaat continuous promotional messages to 
x - appear in groceries, supermarkets, hel : creater ac 2 
Idea Contest draws thousands of elp promote greater acceptance of 


original recipes from the restaurant 
industry and plays them back into 
consumer channels through grocer- 
ies, supermarkets and bakery chains. 
The contest itself is for the restaur- 
ant people. But published recipes are 


restaurants and food establishments 
across the country. Last year on the 
basis of known advertising and ma- 
terials purchased, over 17,600 retail 
grocery outlets participated in the 
campaign. 





MOTHER’S DAY — Although baked 
foods are not featured on the official 
Mother’s Day poster as they have 





baked foods. 

It was felt that in the majority 
of instances the displays in stores 
are often abused and seldom ap. 
preciated. 

The West Virginia association has 


—-> = FN 


distributed by the millions to home- National magazine circulation of been in the past, the day itself is) Qoateqd a new companion slogan to 
makers and consumers seeking new sandwich features totaled 51% mil- said to afford an opportunity for its nationally known “Better Health In 
ways of serving sandwich meals dur-_ lion for last August’s campaign. cake promotion by the baker. The Begins With Bread.” The new slo. of 
ing the hot days of August—National Newspaper clippings on the sand- poster, shown above, is available ,.7 is “Healthful Meals Begin With | tio 
Sandwich Month. wich contest alone went over 8,000 from the National Committee on the .03q” and it will be wltisie used er! 

On the basis of the 1956 contest. column inches. Radio and had also Observance of Mother’s Day, Trade The Sica Saleem Sera ; 
“Quick and Easy” will be the yard- hit a high in Sandwich Time pro- Division, 129 W. 30th St., New York an on cae pls aggne oak ‘ er 
$3 BRE R acing a aed 7 gramming. 1, N.Y. plans | ne s s sets of a 
stick for many of the new sandwich series of slogans and phrases printed ver 
ideas, translated into “practicality” in black-on-red, day-glow pressure pol 
for different types of restaurant strips “s sain a 

) d strips to be affixed, all series at one 

operations. The August campaign -Mi ; time, to the front rims of display ’ 
provides a merchandising-advertising Russell iller Announces Eighth shelves by the bakeries’ sales load t 


vehicle for the store-wide promotion 
of complete sandwich meals across 
the nation—with soups, salads, des- 
serts, beverages, spreads, fillings, 
dressings, sauces, and other fresh, 
frozen, canned, pre-cooked and pre- 
pared food products. 
Participating stores, 


chain and 


Bakers’ Cake Easter Egg Production 


For the eighth consecutive year, 
bakers across the nation this spring 
will stage a cake Easter egg pro- 
motion with the help of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. sales and mer- 
chandising aids. 


clude colorful window streamers, dis- 
play cards, cut-out chicks and bun- 
nies, a set of over-the-wire letters 
spelling “Cake Easter Egg Parade,” 
formula and decorating sheets for 
cake Easter eggs. 


The strips are in bold, black letter- 
ering, 25 in. long by 1% in. wide. It 
is believed this specified length should 
preclude any covering up of a brand 
name where the display belongs out- 
right to one bakery. 

Some of the other slogans will be: 
“You'll Save on Quality in This 








ears 


food processors report actual in- The 1957 cake Easter egg promo- “The Cake Easter Egg idea has Store,” “Buy It Baked—No Work, No | 
creases of 25% or more in sales and tional plan has now been released to been a real money-maker and very Worry,” and “The Price of Bread Is 
corresponding profit through August pakers, Frank Morris, vice president popular with bakers for seven Easters Too Low to Skimp on Quality.” 
merchandising tie-in. of the bakery flour division, Russell- in a row,” Mr. Morris said. “We feel BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE a 


Top prize in the second annual 
restaurant competition to select the 
best new sandwich ideas of 1957 will 
be a two-week, all-expense, ‘Gour- 
met Tour-for-Two” of Europe’s fin- 
est eating places—plus $1,000 in 
cash for pocket money. Winners of 
the luxury air tour, and second and 
third place cash awards, will be an- 
nounced on Aug. 1 at a press party 
in New York City. The trip to New 
York to receive the awards will be 
given each of the top three winners 
as part of the prize. Local, national, 
and industry-wide publicity provides 
a special inducement. 

The annual Sandwich Idea Con- 
test was devised cooperatively by 
the National Restaurant Assn. and 
the Wheat Flour Institute. The 20 
best sandwiches of the year will be 
selected at Denver University under 


Miller Milling Co., has announced. 
The main feature of the new Easter 
kit is a 23-inch walking doll. The doll 
may be detached from the display 
for use in other promotions or as a 
toy. Other materials in the kit in- 


that the 1957 promotion has more ap- 
peal than ever before.” Details of 
the promotion are available from 
representatives of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. or by writing the company in 
Minneapolis. 





“Hot Dog .. !” National 
Hot Dog Month Will 
Be Observed Again 


The memory of the American who 
first wrapped a German wiener in a 
fresh, tasty bakery roll—and created 
an institution—will be perpetuated 
again this July with the second an- 
nual observance of National Hot Dog 
month. 

Sponsored by Tee-Pak, Inc., Chi- 
cago, supplier of skins for skinless 
hot dogs, the event was very well 
received last July when it was first 
introduced. This year, again, National 
Hot Dog month will be so designated 











the direction of Matthew Bernatsky, by the US. Chamber of Commerce J f— 
director, School of Hotel and Res- July was chosen because it is the 
taurant Management. These _ top month, reportedly, when more Amer- 
_ sandwiches, chosen on the basis of icans gulp hot dogs than at any othe 
practicality, flavor, originality and time. 
appearance, will be presented to the Plans for 1957 Hot Dog Month 
industry at the National Restaurant call for increased activity on all = 
Show, May 7, Navy Pier, Chicago. fronts, but especially at the grass 
Col. Paul P. Logan, director of re- roots level. The principal objective | [— 
search, and John J. Ruffley, assistant of last year’s celebration was to in- 
director of research, plan the sand- terest all Americans in the history 
wich presentation as a feature of the of the hot dog and the wide variety 
Navy Pier Food Show—a 45 minute of recipes utilizing it. Many of this 
closed circuit television program in year’s activities will be directed to 
full color. ward hot dog eating festivals, con- 
A leaflet, “How to Make the 20 tests and hot dog recipes. 
Best Sandwiches of the Year,” will The cooperation of civic officials 
be published by the Wheat Flour will be sought, and such events as 
Institute for distribution by grocer- WALKING DOLL PROMOTES CAKE—Brightening bakery shops this spring local hot dog eating contests will be 
ies and supermarkets. Last year bak-_ is the 23-inch walking doll shown above—a feature of the new Cake Easter promoted. There will be three trav 
ers and other food manufacturers Egg promotion being staged by bakers throughout the country with the aid eling girls to assist a National Hot 
made millions of the family-size of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. The life-size doll is displaying her Cake Dog Month Queen in bringing the 
recipe leaflets available. The origi- Easter Egg in a “take-me-home” basket. This is the eighth consecutive year message of the wiener to all parts | 
nators of each sandwich were cred- that bakers have participated in the Cake Easter Egg promotion. of the country. —_ 
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Joseph L, Carroll 


Pillsbury Names 3 to 
New Jobs in Bakery 


Products Division 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of three of its personnel to new posi- 
tions of responsibility along the east- 
ern seaboard. 

Bruce A. Cruzen, manager of bak- 


John K. Kooker 
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W. A. Gettemuller 


resident manager in Philadelphia, Pa. 
As one of several key men through- 
out the nation in direct liaison with 
division headquarters in Minneapolis, 
Mr. Carroll will be responsible for 
the sale of Pillsbury bakery flours 
and bakery mixes to a specific list 
of accounts in the Philadelphia area. 

With Pillsbury since 1912,. Mr. Car- 
roll has been district manager of 
bakery sales in Philadelphia since 
1928, and before that the company’s 
branch in Scranton. In October, 1956, 








he was elected director of the Na- 
tional Association of Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. 

Mr. Cruzen also announced that 
William A. Gettemuller continues as 
special representative for the bakery 
products division. He will be respon- 
sible for the sale of Pillsbury bakery 
flours and bakery ‘mixes to a specific 
list of accounts in Maryland and Vir- 


ery flour sales in the bakery prod- 
ucts division, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Joseph L. Carroll as 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS ginia. 
At the same time, Harry D. 
Kreiser, sales and merchandising 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te ool ry Ad a Ine. 
MANUFAC 
MICHIGAN SOFT ‘WHEAT T FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 


manager of Pillsbury’s bakery prod- 
ucts division, has announced the ap- 
pointment of John K. Kooker as 
Philadelphia district manager. 

Mr. Kooker joined Pillsbury as a 
salesman in 1926 and has specialized 
in bakery sales since 1940. He served 
last year as president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry in 
Pennsylvania. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 














BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


Emphatically Indepencent 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 


CORN MEAL 


«« NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 











“Best Out West”’ **Diamond Db” 
**Red Chief” **“Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 




















111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


_ GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless wot, in flour 


// 


yours always with... 


eme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND 











Home of 


DAKOTA 
MAID 





High Protein 
Spring Wheat Flours 


Our location in the heart of 
the wheat country assures 
you of a 100% Northern 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour. 


j 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
GRAND FORKS, N.D. PHONE: 4-5541 


P. » Fossen, General Mgr. 
. M. Dorr, Sales Mgr. 














* 


Y 


x 








Centenmal miiis, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 












GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR pc 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR a ag a 

: Country ond 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR pe 







Terminal 





BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
Storage 


; i. 
; sae’ t 
J re Pe al < : 
ot ee , 
NEW SPOKANE. MILE mel is OF 
THE WORLD’S- MOST MODERN S 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - 






v2 


=e enema ree 


PORTLAND 


WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 38. 

March 31-April 2 — Texas Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Gunter, San Antonio, 
Texas; sec., William Baird, Room 
1134, National Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

April 13—Utah Retail Bakers 
City: 
Bushman, 236 W. Fifth 
City, Utah. 


Assn., Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
sec., B. L. 
St., Salt Lake 


Strawberries and Cream ° 


April 27-29—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem 
Ore. 

April 30-May 1—South Dakota 
Bakers Assn., Sioux Falls, S.D., Cat- 
aract Hotel; sec., J. C. Gifford, 1105 


S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falls, S.D. 

May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; see., J. C. Summers, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Okmulgee, 
Okla. 

May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 11-13 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 13-15—Biscuit & Oracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 





..um um! And if you ve never tried it, get the surprise of 


your life by learning how bread and butter brings out the flavor of ripe, rich berries. 


In the same way Wytase in bread brings out the flavor of other foods—blends with 


delicate flavors. . .that’s why millions of people prefer bread made this way. Because Wytase 


increases mixing tolerance it enables you to catch the doughs at their peak of fine flavor. 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE EXTENDS 


MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytose mixing 
tolerance are available. 


Je R. 





the J. R. Short Milling Company to desi 
notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


made with 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade. mork of 
Anche 











SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 


ed 
. 


i cittitlinstnsiciilditins ‘ 





Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec, 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 2 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, I, 

May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Mo 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Mg. 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 19-23—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clip. 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Ine, 
Rahway, NJ. 

June 1-3 — Pennsylvania Baker 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hote 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec, 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har. 
risburg, Pa. 

June 17-19—The Bakers Associa. 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec, 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave, 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec, 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17— Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga., pres., Benson Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 22-24 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” | 

‘‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein | 
wheat district of central western Kan- | 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. | 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED ne 
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Giving it the air 








Or? 


5 oy, 








Everybody knows that aeration is an indispensable step in the proper 
aging of flour. 

Not everybody knows that Atkinson is about the only mill that aerates 
flour three times—once just after milling, again while it’s in the aging bins, last 
just before shipping in bulk or sacks. We really give it the air. 

Thorough aeration is one of many advanced techniques that Atkinson 
employs to obtain uniformity so exact that every lot of flour you order gives 
identical performance. - 

Don’t take less than you can get from Atkinson. 


naa BIN 
Everybody talks uniformity... ATKINSON delivers it €BIN Cy 





ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY ...MINNEAPOLIS 
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To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











WANT ADS 
































Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the 
United States, we have just completed a new 
remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- 
tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. 


Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 
result, we welcome inquiries from quality-minded 
bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 
wheat flour. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. Rapid City, S. Dak. 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 
v 








BAKERIES FOR SALE 








v os 








ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, MEDIUM 
size specialty mill of multi-plant growing 


concern, Excellent opportunity milling 
school graduate or equivalent experience. 
Address Ad No. 2492, The American 


Baker, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





HAVE OPENING FOR SALESMEN WITH 
following to call on the baking trade. 
We manufacture a complete line of bak- 
ery supplies of high quality. Contact H. 
Hexter & Son, 18103 Roseland Rd., Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED — 
A-1 side line product for sales representa- 
tives now calling on the manufacturing 
trade. “Cholmonds,”’ the new taste-tempt- 
ing chocolate almond bits which have 
found ready acceptance in the baking, 
ice cream and confectionery fields, now 
selling nationally Write California Con- 
fection Co., P. O Box 190-A, Beverly 
Hills, Cal. 


BAKERY FOR SALE IN GOOD BUSINESS 
town. Write or call on Wesley Prax, 
Winthrop, Minn. 





FOR SALE—LONG ESTABLISHED, WELL 
equipped, retail bakery. Located in ine 
dustrial section, Jacksonville, Fla. For ine 
formation and price write: Modern Bak- 
ery, 830 W. Adams St., Jacksonville ¢ 
Florida. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











Experienced Food Technologist— 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 

Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


BAKERY EQPT., So. Calif. Mfgr., sales, 
re-conditioning, distr.: top quality bak- 
ery eqpt., doughnut mach., etc. Est. 
since 1924. $180,000 gross. Big expan- 
sion oppty. Compl. egpt. & mach. Xint 
bidg. w/reas. rent. Full price approx. 
$150,000. Dept. 24009. 


PIE MFR., W. Cent. Calif. Xint accts, 
70% retail. A-1 loc. Compl. eqpt. In 
vestigate! Dept. 23951. 


CHARLES FORD & ASSOC., INC. 
6425 Hollywood Bivd. Los Angeles, Cal. 








710 N. 12th Bivd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 











MACHINERY WANTED 














v 
WANTED—ONE HALLER OVEN, USED, 
32-tray Traveler, gas fired, with standard 
trays Address Jackson Jitney - Jungle 
Stores, Inc., P. O. Box 3419, Jackson, 


Miss Attention W. B. McCarty, Jr. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
a v 
BAKERS AND MILLERS SKIN INFEC- 
tions such as ringworm, fungi growth, 
eczema and open legs; then use “Daw Geli 
Ointment” ($2). Many spontaneous testi- 
monial letters praise this famous prod- 
uct. Obtainable only Prospecting & Geo- 
physical Office, 38-14 218th St., Bayside, 
L. IL, New York, 














L. D. Minard Named 
Traffic Manager 


For Bay State 


WINONA, MINN.—Leon D. 
ard has been named general traf 
manager of the Bay State Milli 
Co. plants at Winona, Minn., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, it was 
nounced by George E. Kelley, vi 
president-general manager of 
company. 

Mr. Minard has been associat 
with the milling industry since 1 
when he joined Commander-Lara 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, as offi 
boy. During the next 14 years 
worked in various capacities in 
counting, statistical, grain and t 
fic in both Minneapolis and Buff. 
followed by six years in sales te 
tories in eastern Pennsylvania, Mi 
neapolis, southwestern Minnesota 
Chicago. 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 


— 
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UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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HELPS 


Baking Publications: 


NEW MANUAL FOR BAKERS 
Will be wanted by every baker for his own use and in teaching his 





By Joseph Amendola 


helpers. Recipes are arranged step-by-step with careful instructions, 
and cover all yeast made products, cakes, cookies, pies, puddings, 
icings and frostings, fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Fifty 
illustrations of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice carving 
at the Culinary Institute of America in New Haven, Conn., since 
1950. He has tested all formulas in this book for taste, cost, and 
acceptance by the public. They are particularly designed for young 
bakers on the job, for instructors in vocational schools and super- 
visors of baking apprentices. 160 pages .....................-$5.00 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebei Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field .................... $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers ...............+.2008: $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C. Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 
I os i casas ak aia ore WW ee Ra aim ais Rae wae $4.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 


500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
tion $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
I INO ic as i.cavicceencecencnsan tavern beac eemkd $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
 viicccecigsededen evan Panes s ss eens ones coe cow ueanes $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ................ $1.50 
BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 
By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
is from a British viewpoint $7.20 
VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
EI EER a SY CREA E iy eee Oe he Le ee $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) a By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more populat than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry Cooks .............-ccecccccsees $5.00 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ............-see-eeeeeees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pics of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some ................004. $5.00 


ere a eee ee ee 








COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly, 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
MII 6 0g. Ware os tek ore ate Wiech aera oak ere ena e ahaa $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested jp 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
illustrations 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Danie] 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use. 
ee Ey SE I ono 5 6a Ho vers ne atc eee eae $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Danie! 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.00 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

: By Fred De Armond 
This yolume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech. 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SALESMEN IN THE MAKING (1956) By Fred De Armond 
A conference manual and textbook for training wholesale route 
salesmen. Part I is the conference manual, and part II the textbook 
for the route salesmen. Part II is bound separately as a 128 page 
book if desired, “The Way of a Winner” and offered at $2.50 each. 
A complete program of 13 sales meetings. Interest-stimulating de. 
vices are introduced. Plastic, looseleaf binding, 239 pages ... .$5.00 

SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 

By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design ................-.008- $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.0 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Danie 
With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
I IND oo dirnes scendsencsune ved oerckeneced $3.00 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 
Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income ta 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.0 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......... $1.0 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-te 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products 
quality “e Rois eeiiean Aiba toch cine nels Wass erein pelos ass 5 gc ce $1.0 

THE BAKESHOP!| FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 
Companion hook to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the - 
recommend it to bakers, large and small ..........-...++++0+ $1.0 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 
P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis 
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vv] KE LLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY , 


ae 


day, month after month. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











WMapacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 











KELLY’S FAMOUS flour always makes friends in the bakery .. . for this top 


notch brand reveals itself in the bakeshop as a steady, consistent performer day after 


the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 












































Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Masterpieces of cake-craft from the ovens 
i | of master bakers are renowned for flavor, 
| texture, and lightness. Flour Mills of 
America brands provide the raw material 
for baking masterpieces—the finest quality 
WAL ; flour. 
li 
BULLY 


























Empire State Building 


New York, 1931 
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-F lour Mills of persona Inc. ' 
KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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STOCKS AVAILABLE AT: Atlanta, Dallas, 
_ Denver, Evanston, ill., Kansas City, Mo., Los 





THE 





VEXTRAM, the original starch-base pre- 
mix, enriches your flour, macaroni products, 
corn meal and grits to Government Standards 
easily, accurately and economically. Free flow- 
ing, uniformly fed and dispersed, VExTRAM 
offers you a dependability that has been proved 
over the years by its enrichment of millions 
and millions of sacks of flour. 

For consistently uniform enrichment, use the new 


precision Sterwin Feeder to add VextraM to 
your flour. 


AMERICAN BAKER 





STERWIN'S wide food enrichment experi- 
ence had its start at the very inception of the 
program with the introduction of VEXTRAM, 
the original low ash enrichment mixture. 
Since that time, from experience gained in 
both mill and laboratory, STERWIN technically 
trained men have amassed a wealth of tech- 
nical knowledge and practical “know how” 
that is constantly available to help bring you 
better food enrichment. 


© SEE YOUR STERWIN REPRESENTATIVE 


OR WRITE DIRECT TO— 
Xt 


Minneapolis, Portiand, Ore., Rensse- 


. Stern Chemiialt.. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Ine. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
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~ DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. ~~) 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


Nothing but the best merits the I-H 
trademark—that has always been our 
rule. I-H quality is always at the top, 
day after day without fail. 
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Te “1956. Nebraska Wheat Growers" 
| frre > 


all the returns on the 1956 Nebraska wheat crop 
are now in, and they show that quality-conscious 
Nebraska growers have maintained their 










a. - ; y 
<. ‘ amazing record*. ...as a matter of fact, ” 
Se flour milled from the 1956 Nebraska wheat crop 

in is producing even 


Ba 








‘better bread than last year... a | 





better volume © 
’ softer texture | 














Year after year, you can depend on Nebraska wheat 
quality for uniform flour which has adequate mixing time, 
proper mixing tolerance, high absorption, better baking | 
performance, and improved loaf quality. 


*vear after year more than 98% 


of Nebraska’s wheat crop is of varieties that are approved 
by the Nebraska Grain Improvement Association, and rate 


ASSOCI ATION “good” to “excellent” in milling and baking characteristics. 


Nebraska Wheat Is Consistently High in Quality. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


for further information write to 


NEBRASKA GRAIN 
IMPROVEMENT 








in cooperation with the College of Agriculture 
and the Nebraska Wheat Commission 
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Pan Selection Topic 
Of Virginia Bakers 


Recent Meeting 


ROANOKE, VA.—A panel discus- 
sion about the scientific selection of 
pans highlighted the mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., here recently. On the panel were 
John T. Bossert, Ekco Products Co.; 
William F. Schoenhut, Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., and Jack O’Brien of Chi- 
cago Metallic Mfg. Co. 

As the panel discussed pan selection 
a series of cards, prepared prior to 
the meeting, were brought out. The 
cards listed the baked weight for 
open top and pullman pans. The range 
of weights was considered as the 
maximum range needed to provide 
adequate service to the public, and 
the panel discussed them accordingly. 

During the early part of the dis- 
cussion the 12-0z. baked weight loaf 
was dropped from consideration when 
the panel agreed that a loaf so small 
would find little favor in the territory 
covered by members of the Council. 

There was a thorough discussion of 
all factors entering into the deter- 
mination of proper pan sizes for 
the specified weights, bearing in mind 
that each baker would, of necessity, 
desire to continue to make the same 
type and texture of loaf which he 
now produces. The discussion nar- 
rowed to such factors as maximum 
length, maximum width, maximum 
and minimum depth for each loaf 
weight, with special attention to 
flares for pullman loaves to provide 
for proper nesting, and qualities for 
efficiency in wrapping. After all the 
suggested “ideal” specifications were 
discussed, and everyone present had 
ample opportunity to speak, the in- 
formation collected was turned over 
to the panel to digest it, and submit 
a resume of the facts to members of 
the council. 

There was a social hour followed by 
an informal dinner and some enter- 
tainment by John I. Bowman, Alex 
Kotarides, Jack Lee and Lloyd Feuch- 
tenberger. They were accompanied by 
Mrs. Alec Bowman. J. Preston White, 
Standard Brands, Inc., gave his own 
version of “Ham Bones,” and Mae 
Ehorst and Jack Lee sang “My Wild 
Irish Rose.” Mrs. Alec Bowman 
played a piano recital and Mr. Bow- 
man sang several numbers. 

Later, many members and their 
wives danced at the Hotel Roanoke 
as guests of the Virginia Dairy Prod- 
ucts Assn. 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was a formal tribute to the late 
Armand Hecht, president of Hecht’s 
Bakery, Inc., Briston. 





KREAMO BAKERS 
FEED THE BIRDS 


SOUTH BEND, IND. — Paul’s 
Kreamo Bakers have carried through 
its annual “Operation § Birdfeed.” 
When snow covers the ground so that 
the local birds are unable to find 
their own feed, the 44 “Kreamo 
Kadets” distribute 400 loaves of 
bread for the birds. 
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Arnold Bakers Names 3 to 
Head Sales, Purchasing, 
Industrial Relations 


NEW YORK—The appointment of 
three new vice presidents of Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, was an- 
nounced by Paul Dean Arnold, 
president. 

Roland A. Casey, general sales 
manager since 1950, has been ap- 
pointed vice president for sales. 
Other appointments are Richard S. 
Dubraska, to vice president in charge 
of purchasing, and Charles A. Swan- 
son, to vice president in charge of 
industrial relations. 

Before coming to Arnold in 1947, 
Mr. Casey was in the sales division 
of the Pepsi-Cola Company, and 
prior to that with the F. & M. Schae- 
fer Brewing Co. 

Mr. Dubraska joined Arnold Bak- 
ers in 1945. He was made assistant 
comptroller in 1947 and director of 
purchasing in 1954. Mr. Swanson has 
been personnel manager and direc- 
tor of industrial relations for the 
company since 1947. Before that he 
was in industrial relations at Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. and was director of 
public and industrial relations for 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 





Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. = Baltimore 1-0338 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR estes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


ee, 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, Ny, 











« 
Quality Flour for E 


Cliff H. Morris &Co. 


‘ 82 Beaver Street NEW YORK 
. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


THOMPSON FLOUR | 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


50 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
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KELLY- ERIC KSON CO. 


ele ee § 


NER 


Flour 


OCOSENELA 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTL. OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets r 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 


New York 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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> The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which has a daily capacity of 


5000 cwt. 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William 
Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning, 
Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided. 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. 


The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 







NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 











2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





a ‘N&T DYOX unit in use at the William 
Kelly Mill. This unit generates and meters 


chlorine dioxide gas used in the maturing 
of fiour. Fresh gas is made automatically 
as it is needed and the daily making-up 
of new batches is not required. 





te W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used at the 
William Kelly Mill to precisely measure 
and feed NOVADELOX for flour color 
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Mm Mr. W.N. Kelly, vice president, watching Mr. W. P. Riley, 
superintendent, make a slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour. They know that their flours are 
whiter and brighter because of W&T Flour Treatment. 














STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE —stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
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Truly —a remarkable pair! 
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DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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